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WHAT IS SUCCESS? IT IS 
ACHIEVEMENT:--HOW DO 
WE MEASURE IT? BY THE 
BENEFITS THAT IT CON- 
FERS--WEALTH IS NOT 
NECESSARILY THE MEAS- 
URE OF IT-FOR A MAN MAY 
BE SUCCESSFUL AND NEVER 
RICH-OR HE MAY BE RICH AND FAIL OF SUC- 
CESS--TRUE SUCCESS IS MEASURED NOT BY 
DOLLARS BUT BY SERVICE—AND HEALTH: 
CHARACTER-EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 
ARE THE FOUNDATION STONES UPON 
WHICH IT RISES | 























HUNT THE TAILOR 


by Russell Gordon Carter, will appear in our next issue—a story of 

college life that all readers will find irresistibly funny. The hero is 

an irresponsible but likeable youth who is always hard up and always 

full of new — and absurd — schemes for filling his purse. This story 
is the first of a series that will include also 


Hunt the Waffle Man, Hunt the Florist and 
Hunt the Haberdasher 
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ALBINISM 
yer isa freak of nature and is the 


result.of absence of pigment in the hair, 

the eyes and the skin. The sufferer is 
called an albino; the Portuguese early gave the 
name to various individuals whom they saw 
among the negroes on the west coast of Africa. 
Albinism is not always complete in a person; 
sometimes it occurs in patches of varying ex- 
tent. and shape and situated for the most part 
on the face, the scalp and the hands. 

The only coloration of an alb:no is that of 
the blood beneath the skin. The hair is white; 
the eyes are reddish from the presence of the 
network of blood vessels in the retina, and the 
skin is light pink, Albinism is said to be more 
common in negroes than in whites, and among 
the whites more common in the dark races 
than in the light races. It occurs in animals as 
well as in man; white crows and white robins 
are occasionally seen, and in some cases albino 
races have been created by means of artificial 
breeding—for example, white mice, white rats 
and white rabbits. 

The cause of albinism is unknown. It can 
become hereditary, but heredity cannot ac- 
count for the sporadic cases that occur in 
families in which no history of any other in- 
stance of albinism can be found, though we 
must remember that most people know little of 
their family history. 

In ancient times the unfortunate albino was 
thought to be a leper, but we now know that 
albinism is not a disease, but a defect in the 
structure of the tissues along with the absence 
of pigment. The skin of an albino is thin and 
delicate, more easily wounded than the skin of 
a normal person, and the hair is very fine and 
silky, though it retains its racial characteristic; 
the hair of the albino negro is just as kinky as 
the hair of his black brother. The eyes of the 
albino are extremely sensitive to light and are 
generally visually defective; the pupils are con- 
stantly changing in size, and the eyeballs are 
continually moving from side to side. 

There is no treatment for albinism. Injecting 
pigment into the blood is useless, for the color- 
ing matter is not deposited in the tissues, but 
is promptly excreted by the kidneys. 
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TWO WAYS OF DOING IT 


OLLIE put her baby into its crib and 
then returned to her guest. ‘‘Now!” she 
said, relaxing into a big chair. “You 

may think I’m not eager to hear all about your 
neighbors, but I truly am! It’s just that I can’t 
think about anything else when I am bathing 
Mary Lee. But some day I’m going to find time 
to run in to one of your mothers’ meetings. 
Aren’t Italian babies the most adorable things!’’ 

An odd expression flashed across her guest’s 
face. ‘If you do run in,” she replied, ‘“‘you 
needn’t expect to see me there. I’m going to 
leave the settlement. It’s foolish to stay on 
when it’s all so useless, to keep on throwing 
away my life because I hate to acknowledge 
that I’ve failed.” 

Mollie sat up straight in her chair. ‘But, 
Evelyn, you couldn’t have!” she cried. ‘Why, 
you've done heaps of wonderful things!” 

“T don’t know what you call wonderful 
things,’’ Evelyn replied grimly. “I’ve been there 
three years, working and working with those 
women, trying to teach them how to take care 
of their babies. And how many do you suppose 
really do it? Just three. The rest promise, but 
the moment your eyes are turned they sneak 
back into their old ways. I blew up finally. I 
simply couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

Mollie looked thoughtful. Once she glanced 
up as if she were going to say something, but 
she changed her mind. “Come down and talk 
to me while I get lunch,” she said. ‘“Yes, Mary 
Lee, we’re going downstairs.” 

Downstairs Mary Lee wanted to try her 
exciting new accomplishment of walking. Ab- 
sorbed in watching her as she tottered about, 
they did not hear the kitchen door open; they 
started as a shy voice said, ‘‘’Scusa, please!” 


“Oh, Mrs. Donato!"’ Mollie cried. ‘Evelyn, 
this is my new neighbor, Mrs. Donato. And I 
do believe she’s brought me a dish of polenta!” 

“Not ver’ good,” Mrs. Donato apologized. 

“You see,’’ Mollie explained, “Mrs. Donato 
and I are teaching éach other all kinds of new 
things. She has a baby too, the dearest baby! 
We have such good times, don’t we, Mrs. 
Donato?” ‘ 

The little woman’s dark eyes flashed. “Si, 
yes, ver’ nice time.” 

At lunch Evelyn spoke abruptly: “It’s all 
very well with one, but you can’t be neighbors 
like that with a hundred. Fancy them all bring- 
ing us polenta! You've got to treat them like 
the ignorant children they are.” 

Mollie did not answer. It may have been be- 
cause she was busy with Mary Lee just then, 
or it may not! 
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A FUSSY MID-VICTORIAN 


RTISTS of all kinds are reputed to be 

A temperamental and fussy; but so some- 

times are sitters! Mr. Harry Furniss in 

Some Victorian Women tells this story to illus- 

trate the difficulties that portrait painters not 

infrequently have to face—though in this case 
the painter charged for his trouble! 

There was a portrait painter I knew whose 
sitter, a middle-aged rich woman, came the 
first day wearing a wonderful hat lavishly 
trimmed with real roses. She wished it to be 
painted, and the artist arranged it, on the 
table by her side. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘‘I had better paint the 
hat first, otherwise the flowers will be dead 
before I get to them.”’ So the painting in of the 
lady’s own face and figure was postponed. | 

When the painter was ready to start with | 
the portrait she arrived with her maid in a 
gorgeous evening gown. She had changed her 
mind and had decided to be painted in that. 
The artist subsequently pointed out that she 
would not have her hat by her side when she 
was attired in evening dress, but she declined 
to have the flowers painted out. 

When the artist completed the portrait he 
turned the lady’s hat into a bowl in which the 
flowers appeared naturally. But the sitter 
strongly objected; she must have the hat—she 
had worn it at a garden party the day before 
her first visit, and she insisted that it be shown. 
There was nothing to do but repaint her gown 
back into~a morning one, for which she sat 
quite happily. The portrait was sent home in 
due course with the account: To altering dress, 
£105. 
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PUGGSY-WUGGSY’S “SLIP-ON” 


N ordinary dog blanket wasn’t good 
A enough for Puggsy-Wuggsy. Or rather, 
it wasn’t good enough for his mistress; 
she must have a special slip-on sweater for him, 
and it must match her own. That is one of the 
queer orders that Mr. Alfred Fantl, writing in 
the American Magazine, mentions in the 
account of his experiences as buyer for a large 
department store. 

The clerk explained to the woman that the 
store did not carry dog sweaters in stock; he 
showed her some attractive dog blankets. 

“But I want to get a slip-on sweater for him 
just like mine,’’ she insisted, opening her coat. 
“Could you get me one?” 

“I don’t know whether they are made or not. 
but I'll try,” said the clerk. 

The lady gave her order for the sweater and 
then purchased a dog blanket to protect 
Puggsy-Wuggsy during the chill interim. 

When the order for the sweater reached us 
we had to have the garment made specially, 
for the order called for. heather mixture with a 
black and purple border. 

When Puggsy-Wuggsy appeared on the 
street in his new slip-on sweater the other dogs 
seemed to regard his comfort and stylishness 
with envy. There was immediately a demand 
for slip-on sweaters for dogs big and small. 
To meet it we had to have three dozen more 
made in small, medium and large sizes. 
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NOVELS IN A NUTSHELL 
Mie has been written in criticism of 


English, French and Russian novels, 

but never have their essential natures 
been so crisply described as in these paragraphs 
of anonymous origin: 

An English novel is a book in which two 
people want each other in the first chapter, but 
do not get each other until the last chapter. 

French novel is a book in which two people 
get each other right in the first chapter and 
from then on to the last chapter don’t want 
each other any more. 

A Russian novel is one in which two people 
neither want each other nor get each other, and 
round that fact four hundred and fifty pro- 
foundly melancholy pages are written. 
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and we will send you free this 52 page cata- 
logue of radio sets and parts. It also con- 
tains explanation of radio terms, map and 
list of broadcasting stations and much 
radio information, including an explana- 
tion of successful hook-ups and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set having 
a range of 500 miles and more, including 
tube, head set, batteries, and antenna 
equipment, as low as $23.50. . 

This catalogue contains everything for 
the expert and amateur. Complete sets 
and every improved part for building sets, 
all the most up-to-date devices—at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co, is headquarters 
for Radio, selling everything direct by mail 
without the usual ‘‘ Radio-profits.”” Why 
pay higher prices? Ward quality is the 
best and the prices will often save you one- 
third. Everything sold under our Fifty 
Year Old Guarantee—Your Money Backif 
YouAre NotSatisfied. Writetoday for your 
copy of this complete 52-page RadioBook. 
Write to our house nearest 
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St. Paul 
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by picking up the saucer in which she 
had had her strawberries and cream and | 
licking it vigorously with her little pink tongue. | 
“Why, Marjorie!” reproved her mother. | 
“What disgraceful manners! Whom have you 
ever seen doing that?” 


My eo pickin aged six, shocked her mother 


“Dogs,” said Marjorie curtly. | 
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A Helpful, Uplifting, Joyous Story 





TRADE MARK 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
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POLLYANNA: The Glad Book 


TRADE MARK 


Pollyanna steps into your heart. With 
her, eager shout of ‘Oh, I am s0 glad, 
Glad, Glad to see you!’’ — she comes to 
stay. After you have known Pollyanna 
a short time you begin to wonder if all 
your life is a field of smiles in need of 
watering. You are so happy and so 
helped. 


“Take away frowns! Draw up the 
window shades! Put down worries! Stop 
fidgeting and disagreeing and grumbling! 
Cheer up everybody! Pollyanna is here!” 

“All unconsciously it teaches a simple, 
wholesome lesson, which if followed 
would quickly transform this old world 
asa place to live in.” 


“People are laughing until they cry, 
and smiling again through quick tears 
over Pollyanna, the real flesh-and-blood 
Pollyanna.” 


“And you, too, begin to get glad, because you begin to see that it is all so 
possible. There, that is just what keeps Pollyanna from being just a book! 
It’s her possibility.” 


‘HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK WITHOUT COST 


Induce a friend to give you his subscription for a year for The Youth’s 
Companion. Send the $2.50 to us and we will make’ you glad by forwarding 
you, postpaid, a copy of Pollyanna. The book may be purchased separately 
for 85 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE other way round! With 
worn spot in front! 
Here, let me show you!”’ 
Paula sprang to the 
couch, twitched the cover 
out of Marijorie’s hands 
and began to adjust it so 
that its worst points 
would show. ‘How does 
that look, girls?” 
There was a chorus of approving excla- 
mations and laughter. “Perfectly awful!’ 
“Heart-rending!” ‘Paula, you’re a genius!” 
_ Paula, a tall, willowy girl with dark, ex- 
cited eyes, bowed complacent, acknowledg- 
ments. “I admit it,” she said cheerfully. 
“What next? Frankie, stop gazing into that 
empty candy box and bestir yourself! That 
lovely picture with the gold frame must 
come down from the wall! Aunt Adeline 
would see it at once and would not be a bit 
sorry for us so long as we had anything like 
that. Oh, yes, I am sure you can reach it, 
Frankie! Put it into the closet, dear. :-Mar- 
jorie, where is that rickety little chair we hid 
the other day?” 

Meanwhile another of the five juniors 
present, fluffy-haired Frieda, was pirouet- 
ting with whirling skirts on the shining hard- 
wood floor. “Oh, for a piano!” she cried fer- 
vently. “Think what it would do for us! 
Paula, would your aunt be good for a 
piano?” 

“My dears,’ Paula answered in solemn 
tones, “she would be good for a houseful of 
pianos!’ j 

“Well, it seems to me,”’ said Frankie, sink- 
ing as if exhausted by her labors, “that we 
are troubling ourselves too much. This place 
looks poverty-stricken without our doing an- 
other thing to it!” 

“That’s perfectly true!” said Lois, a mild, 
serious-looking girl who was uncertainly con- 
templating a miscellaneous collection of 
ornaments on the mantelpiece. ‘There isn’t 
another sorority house on the campus that 
has such a shabby parlor. I should think, 
Paula, that all we need do would be to 
lead your aunt to it and let the effect soak 
in 


“We've got to hit her imagination as well 
as her heart,”’ Paula protested. “Aunt Ade- 
line’s sympathy is y- If you didn’t 
know her, sometimes you'd think she was 
stingy; then all at once she does the most 
outrageously generous thing!” 

“Pm stiff that I'll make a break 
with her,” Frankie declared dolefully. “Is 
she awfully hard to get on with, Paula?” 

_ “You know I haven’t seen her myself 
since I was ten years old. But she writes the 
dearest letters, and mother says she loves 
girls! You know she had a daughter once, 
my cousin Ellen. She died when 
or was fifteen; it was awfully 
sad.” 

A slight silence settled down 
upon the room; the pretty, light- 
hearted young creatures did not 
feel competent to deal with sor- 
row. 

“We mustn’t be afraid of her,” 
Marjorie said after a pause. 

“We must rush her like any 
other girl,” Frieda said. 

“Vm not going to ask her for 
a thing,” Paula remarked. “We'll 
let. her see,—delicately, grace- 
fully,—and then she’ll be sure 

offer—” 

“Like this,” Frieda put in 
brightly. “‘My dear niece, has 








it ever occurred to you and your sweet 
young friends that this otherwise delight- 

lor is in need of—ahem!—and 
would it hurt your pride if I were to 
offer—ahem! And dear niece Paula re- 
plies, ‘Why, auntie, dear, now you speak 
of it, I do notice—’” 

They all began to laugh. 

“All very well, sisters dear,’”’ Lois 
gloomily suppressed them, “but is this 
conjugating irregular verbs? Aunt Ade- 
line comes tomorrow afternoon, but if I 
am not mistaken Greek is due at 9 A.m.!” 

The girls changed their comfortable 
postures and their cheerful expressions. 

“You're a kill-joy!” Frieda turned to 
Lois, frowning darkly. “I had forgotten 
Greek for one whole hour!” 

“The trouble with Greek,’ moaned 
Marjorie, “is that bluffing is positively 
no use!’”” 

“Don’t you think Professor Harboring 
gives terribly long lessons?” Frankie 
earnestly inquired. , 

“Think? We know!” cried Paula. 
“Oh, girls, why were we ever idiots 
enough to elect Greek?” 

Marjorie answered her with bitter 
meaning. “I should think you would ask! 
Who dragged us into it? Who told us it was 
the only way we could arrange our work so 
we'd all. have everything but English poetry 
in the forenoon and our afternoons free for 
larks together!’ 

“You said the old professors never made 
the students work hard,’ Lois added. 

“And that Professor Harboring was noth- 
ing but a harmless picturesque old goose!” 
said Frieda. 

Paula put her hands to her ears. “Oh, 
girls, spare me! I’m punished enough!” 

“TY just know I’ll be conditioned in it!” 
Frankie lamented. “And then what, Paula 
Abbott?” 

i ae have omg | of yg il — 

i grinning; then she w sober. 
“Nonsense! There must be el that. A 
Kappa Keep can’t get conditioned! But, my 
dears, I spent two hours last night on those 
horrible verbs and stumbled through them 
today like a ninny! I can’t spend hours on 
Greek all the year. I have too much else on 
my hands!” 

Paula had too much indeed, though hers 
was @ brilliant, facile mind, and she carried 
most of her subjects with ease, even with 
distinction, and still had leisure for outside 


interests. , 

Although she wasonly a junior, she was pres- 
ident of her sorority, one of the editors of the 
junior year book, treasurer of her class and 
member of the college dramatic club. She 
dressed well and was extremely popular. 


DRAWINGS BY 
B. J. ROSENMEYER 





The girls lagged up the stairs on their 
way to their rooms. The freshmen were at- 
tending the president’s reception. The sopho- 
mores in the sorority, it chanced, lived at 
home, and its three seniors had taken upon 
themselves the duty of lending intellectual 
eS ee ee had 

ded over the executive and social reins 
to the five competent juniors. 

There was to be a housewarming soon, 
and Paula was to manage it. The recently- 
initiated freshmen must be introduced to 
the college world, and the newly-acquired 
house displayed. The house had been fur- 
nished mainly by the generosity of alumnae 
and mothers of members, and the furniture 
was strangely compounded of the old and 
the new, of the artistic and the hideous. 
The girls were not greatly concerned about 
the bedrooms, so long as there were beds; 
the kitchen was out of sight, and a particu- 
larly nice mother had taken the dining room 
in hand; but the parlor was an eyesore and 
ae less. Nor could they conceal it from 
the public; what was the good of a house if 
7 =e to ag oer : 

i e prospective sewarming on 
her hands Paula had thought unhappily 
about that parlor with its one small rug and 
its ill-so chairs. When Aunt Adeline had 
written that she was traveling across the 
continent and could visit the college and 
Paula on the way the girl felt that there 
was @ providential connection between the 
housewarming and her aunt’s visit. In the 





She fluttered; she shrank; you could hardly hear her voice 


first place Aunt Adeline was 
an alumna of Paula’sownecol- § 
lege, and, if the Kappa Keeps 

had been in existence in her time, doubtless 
she would have had the felicity of becoming 
one of them. In the second place Aunt Ade- 
line never enjoyed her money quite so much 
as when she saw it leaving her hands, and 
Paula was her only niece. Little wonder 
that Paula was already turning over in her 
mind the desirability of mahogany as op- 
posed to brown wicker. 

A studious silence reigned for some time 
in the room that Paula and Marjorie shared. 
At last Marjorie pettishly flapped the pages 
“> book. “It’s an awful chore,” she grum- 

Paula gazed meditatively ito space. ‘My 
dear,” she said solemnly, “Greek is elective. 
We can all drop it if we want to after the 
midyears?”’ 

“Oh, my goodness!’ Marjorie ejaculated 
in mingled dismay and fascination. ‘“They’d 
never let us!” 

“They'll have to! I tell you it can be 
done. We could find so ing else very 
important for us to take. It’s only good 
sense, my dear, to rectify a mistake. I know 
I can work it—and I will too!” she vowed 
suddenly. “I’m not going to have this mill- 
stone around my neck the whole year; it just 

ils everything!’ 

“It would be rather hard on Professor 
Harboring if we were to drop his course,” 
Marjorie said reluctantly. “We juniors are 





half his beginning class and the 
only girls. Greek’s getting fear- 
fully unpopular.” 


Aunt Adeline was to be with 
them just two days, and a pro- 
gramme had been arranged for 
every minute of the time: She 
would arrive at five o’clock, and 
Paula and Marjorie would meet 
her in state and escort her in a 
taxicab to the house. There a 
gala dinner would be ready, and 
all the girls had promised to be 
present attired m their prettiest 
gowns. For the evening an in- 
formal gathering was scheduled 
—in the parlor. Saturday fore- 
noon Paula was planning to 
give up her elasses and show 
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Aunt Adeline over the campus. Then there 
would be another gala dinner. 

Saturday afternoon was to see their great 
effort. Every available active and alumna 
member of the Kappa Keeps was to be on 
hand to pay her respects to Aunt Adeline. 
The parlor was to furnish a drab back- 
ground for an array of beauty and wit, and 
a bounteous afternoon tea was to be served. 
If the house budget couldn’t stand all those 
gala dinners and festive refreshments, the 
budget must go! 

In the evening they would take Aunt Ade- 
line to a college dramatic entertainment. 
Sunday Paula and the intellectual seniors 
would escort her to the largest and most 
impressive church in the city. Sunday after- 
noon Paula stipulated was to be quiet; they 
would have a quiet chat—of course in the 
parlor. Sunday night she was to leave. 

Nervous excitement was in the air of the 
dining room the evening that ten or a dozen 
girls waited for Paula to descend with Aunt 
Adeline; they knew that the furnishings of 
their parlor were at stake. Cheeks were 
flushed; eyes were bright; hands fingered 
lace collars and back hair. 

If a composite portrait could have been 
made of Aunt Adeline as she appeared in the 
minds of the girls of Kappa Keep house, it 
would have shown a tall, stately, dark-eyed, 
lustrously-clad personage of regal mien and 
ingratiating speech, who trailed silk draper- 
ies and pearl necklaces and bore perchance 
a checkbook in one hand. But as Paula, so 
striking a figure herself with her brunette 
beauty and vivacity, entered the dining 
room the inconspicuous little woman by her 
side swiftly dissolved that wonderful com- 
posite portrait. She was such a small, such 
a humble and, it must be said, such a homely 
Aunt Adeline! She fluttered; she shrank; you 
could hardly hear her voice. But the girls 
rallied; after all the gray gown was exqui- 
sitely fashioned, and the low tones were very 
sweet. They saw that Aunt Adeline must be 
reassured, and there was so much talk and 
laughter that the guest of honor barely had 
a chance to eat. 

After dinner when the girls were all troop- 
ing into the parlor Aunt Adeline hung back. 
Her fingers gripped Paula’s arm and halted 
the girl at the foot of the stairs. “Your 
friends will excuse me, Paula, dearest?” she 
whispered anxiously. 

Presently in some chagrin Paula came 
down aiid reported that Aunt Adeline was 
so tired by her journey that she had thought 
best to retire for the night. 

“Oh, Paula, she’s just too sweet!’ ex- 
claimed Frankie, sighing. “I’m not a bit 
afraid of her!” 

“Nor I!’ “Nor I!’ “Nor I!’ testified one 
girl after another. 

In the morning Paula, fully dressed, ap- 
proached Aunt Adeline’s bed. Aunt Adeline 
wore an old-fashioned fluted nightcap that 
made her small wistful face look smaller and 
more wistful. 

“My dear,” she said in a half frightened 
way, “you know I always take my break- 
fast in bed. Would it be too much trouble 
for you to bring up a little tray, just a cup of 
tea and a slice of toast?” 

Paula brought up the tray and sat by the 
bed while Aunt Adeline ate. Of course she 
brought up more than tea and toast, and it 
took Aunt Adeline some time to do justice 
to the cereal, the lamb chop, the creamed 
potatoes, the muffins and so on that Frankie 
and the cook and the house mother had all 
helped to arrange. Paula did not dream that 
Aunt Adeline had really wanted only tea 
and toast, and that it was agony for her to 
eat a lamb chop in bed. Before she had fin- 
ished Frieda knocked and had to be ad- 
mitted, and even bashful Frankie, who, once 
over her bashfulness, could talk faster and 
more inconsequently than any of them. 
They had a real “party,” as Paula said, and 
by the time the girls were out of the room 
Aunt Adeline’s face was drawn with fatigue. 

When Paula told her about her plans for 
the forenoon Aunt Adeline asked at once 
what classes Paula would have to miss. 

“Well, there’s Greek—” Paula began re- 
luctantly. 

“Greek!” The little lady whirled about, 
suddenly showing more animation than 
Paula had seen in her. ““My dear, you study 
Greek! Who is your professor?” 

“Professor Harboring,” Paula answered 
slowly. “He is very old, Aunt Adeline, the 
oldest professor on the faculty. I think he 
must have been here when you came to 
college.”’ 

Aunt Adeline clasped her hands. ‘There 
is no one I remember so well as Professor 
Harboring. I studied under him four years. 
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His association was a benediction! To think 
he is teaching still, and I may see him! Oh, 
Paula!” 

Paula replied somewhat coldly that then 
they should go to Greek class after all. But 
there was no Greek class in any proper 
meaning of the term. Professor Harboring 
celebrated the occasion by giving them his 
famous talk on Homer. His eyes under their 
beetling brows were alight; he ran his fingers 
through his white hair until it stood on end, 
and a flush of pleasure dyed his lean, face; 
his sonorous voice rolled out line upon line 
of quotation with indescribable gusto. The 
hour was over before they knew it, and then 
Professor Harboring went at once with out- 
stretched hands to Aunt Adeline. The girls, 
standing back in a silent little group, thought 
they saw tears in the eyes of both. 

Then and there Professor Harboring took 
charge of Aunt Adeline. She became a fix- 
ture in the Greek room, and Paula and 
the other juniors went sheepishly to their 
classes. Paula reappeared at intervals in 
order to effect a rescue, but each time she 
found Aunt Adeline talking either to Pro- 
fessor Harboring or to one of his sober-faced 
boys. Marjorie, who saw it all, whispered in 
Paula’s ear, “Aunt Adeline loves girls!”’ 

Paula dragged her aunt away at luncheon 
time. 

“There is a man,” declared Aunt Adeline, 


“whom I can truly call a scholar and a gen- 


tleman, my dear!” 

Paula made the mistake of not telling her 
aunt what was in store for her that after- 
noon. She intended to act for the best, fear- 
ing that Aunt Adeline might retreat to the 
fastness of her bed on the plea of a headache 
or fatigue. But it so happened that when 
Aunt Adeline went into the parlor for the 
first time it was to greet an one 5 mm 
caller, one who had not Tafeso entered Kappa 
Keep House. 

A little later when the Kappa Keep girls 
came to the party to which they had been so 
insistently bidden they were hustled without 
ceremony into _—. room and kitchen. 
There explanations followed in subdued 
voices, and one by one the guests were given 
a peep into the parlor, where Aunt Adeline 
sat happily talking with Professor Har- 
boring. 

“He can’t stay forever,” Paula whis- 
pered. “He’s got a seminar class this after- 
noon, I know.” 

Going down the hall on tiptoe a little 
later to reconnoitre, she discovered the par- 
lor empty. Their quarry had flown. 

About five o’clock the not unhappy 
guests ate the salad, the sandwiches, the ice 
cream and cake and drank the coffee and 
asked, rather tactlessly it seemed to Paula, 
how the house funds were “standing it.” 

At six o’clock Aunt Adeline appeared, 
aglow with fervor and apologies. Professor 
Harboring had wanted her to meet a few of 
his older students and to go over a certain 
project in regard to a Greek club. She had 
thought Paula would be glad of a quiet 
afternoon for study. 

Perhaps Aunt Adeline perceived the gen- 
eral opinion that there had been somethi 
iniquitous in her behavior; she was full of 
tremulous smiles and eager little advances, 
and she anxiously agreed to spend the 
evening as Paula proposed, which was some- 
thing gained, although it took them away 
from the parlor. 

In the morning Aunt Adeline dressed be- 
fore her niece and explained with a little 
blush that on Sundays she never took break- 
fast in bed. She had promised to go to church 
with Professor Harboring and his wife, she 
7 and she hoped Paula would go with 
them. 

It was a humble little wooden church in a 
corner of the city where Paula had never 
been, and it boasted no trained choir and no 
paid pews; but Paula, who entered it, rasped 
and out of sorts, felt a balm in its very sim- 
plicity. Professor Harboring himself passed 
the old-fashioned collection box, which re- 
minded Paula of nothing so much 
as a corn popper, but, although 
she smiled inwardly, she watched 
his benign old face and loved it. 

After church, much to her 
astonishment, Paula found that 
Professor Harboring and his wife 
were bearing her and Aunt Ade- 
line off to dinner. For a long 
time Paula was to remember 
that Sunday dinner and the af- 
ternoon hour that followed it. 
The warm quiet sitting room 
with the faded ingrain carpet, 
the steel engravings on the walls 
and the tidies on the chairs made 


Both Ryan and Brent 
knew that he had 
meant every word 


her suddenly feel tired of the distracted rush 
in which she lived and long for some little 
centre of stability and peace. She felt relaxed 
and happy. With a picture of a long tableful 
of chattering girls in the background of her 
mind she realized that after all houses are 
not homes. She hadn’t had a Sunday like 
this since she had been in college, and Mrs. 
Harboring was asking her to come again! 
After the dinner there was much gentle 
discourse to which Paula only listened; then 
she and Aunt Adeline went out into the mild 
November sunshine and walked to their 


car. 

Aunt Adeline spoke after a little. “He did 
much for me when I was a student, but that 
is not all he did. When Ellen died Professor 
Harboring wrote to me many times. He is 
not only a scholar; he is good! He saved me 
from despair that was worse than death. He 
gave me my belief in immortality,” she 
added softly; “it is because of him that 
Ellen still—lives.” 

Soon after they reached the house Aunt 
Adeline had to pack her bag and bid the 
girls good-by. She went through what was 
plainly an ordeal with sweet and shrinking 
dignity. The girls themselves were very 
quiet and somewhat at a loss for words. 

“Good-by, my dears,’’ said Aunt Adeline. 
““Good-by. I have had a very happy time 
here. I am fond of girls, and id wish 1 might 
have come to know you better, but,” a 
wistful smile quivered in her face,—‘‘there 
are so many of you!” 

A few days after her departure Paula re- 
ceived a letter from Aunt Adeline. As she 
opened it a check fluttered out, but before 
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she a ae to pick it up she read the letter 
through twice: 


My dear niece Paula: I have been thinking 
a great deal about you and your friends since I 
came away, and I am troubled by the thought 
that I did not enter as I should have into your 
enjoyments, and that my visit must have been 
a disappointment. You were all so bright and 
pretty that the prosy old lady was badly fright- 
ened! You must forgive me if I have lost the 
art of being young. Perhaps I need Ellen. I 
know so little about houses too! But I suppose 
they must be like other houses in needing 
things. I want the girls to know that I think of 
them most lovingly, and you must choose the 
best way, Paula. Take the check and use it in a 
way you will all enjoy. 

Your loving Aunt Adeline. 

There was a postscript: 

I am going to endow a Greek scholarship in 
Ellen’s name. I talked it over with Professor 
Harboring, and he will arrange the details for 
me. I am so glad you chose to be a Greek 


scholar, dear. I feel sure my Ellen would have 
been one. 


Marjorie came into the room as Paula 
was reading the letter the third time. 

“From Aunt Adeline?” inquired Marjorie 
with lifted brows as she noticed the char- 
acteristic stiff gray note paper. “Well, she 
was an old dear of course—’” She paused for 
a significant moment while Paula soberly 
slid the letter back into its envelope. The 
generous check was in her desk. Time 
enough— 

_“But we didn’t get much out of her visit 
did we?” Marjorie finished good-naturedly. 
_ “More than I expected,” said Paula, open- 
ing her Greek grammar. 


A. SATISFACTORY 
CONCLUSION 





OE RYAN was the oldest and best- 
liked pilot on the New York-Wash- 
ington run of the air mail service. 
Lyle Brent was the oldest pilot at 

Checkerboard Field, the air mail station at 


Maywood, a suburb of Chicago. When, after 
being two years on the New York-Washing- 
ton run, Ryan was transferred to Checker- 
board Field he naturally expected to be 
granted the same privileges that he had 
enjoyed at his first station. But he was dis- 
appointed, for in spite of his length of ser- 
vice and acknowledged skill as an aviator 
he received a position subordinate to Brent. 

Ryan did not stop to reason that, as he 
was a newcomer, he would naturally have 
to show his ability before he got a place in 
the select group of “eng he protested 
vigorously. Because of his protests the other 
pilots were skeptical about his real worth, 
and for many days he was carried as a 
reserve pilot and was not allowed a chance 
to prove himself. When he was finally 
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placed on active service the mem- 
ory of his actions upon his ar- 
rival still remained in the minds 
of the pilots at the field and 
most of all in the mind of Lyle 
Brent. The result was that a 
rivalry arose between the two 
men. Each stubbornly refused 
to acknowledge the. merits of the 
other, and as the days passed the 
rivalry became more intense. 

Finally on a warm spring day 
the two pilots became engaged 
in a discussion of veer He on 
the route to Omaha. It was a 
trifling matter, but one word led 
to another. Almost before they 
realized it they had their fists 

up, only to be separated by J. V. 
Todd, the — station manager who led 
them bris v0 4 over to his office. 

J. V. Todd was not a pilot; he had been 
put in charge of Checkerboard Field for the 
simple reason that he knew a great deal 
about men. That is why he said nothing 
for several minutes after he had closed the 
office door, but. quietly seated himself and 
contemplated the warriors. As he watched 
them there was a gleam of pide in his eye, 
for both Ryan and Brent were fine speci- 
mens of manhood, and, though they were 
old in their profession, they were young in 
years; neither man was more than twenty- 
three. “Truly,” thought the manager, 
— a likely pair of boys.’’. Aloud he 
said: 

“T knew this was coming, but could see 
no way to prevent it. You men are both 
familiar with the rules of the service; two 
men who are not on friendly terms may not 
remain at the same station. One of you must 
be transferred. Do you both understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Brent. 

Ryan nodded soberly. 

“That of course will make a blot on an 
otherwise clean record, something I hate to 
see,” continued J. V. as if speaking to him- 
self. “And not only that, but I’ve an idea 
neither of you fellows appreciates the other 
for the man he is. We all make mistakes, but 
in my opinion anyone who cherishes a 
grudge is a poor sport. That is what both 
of you men are doing. Now I’m going to 
give you a chance to make good. There are 
eight hundred pounds of mail to go west 
today. That will necessitate sending out 
two planes to carry it. You fellows can both 
make the trip to Omaha and settle your 
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‘differences over the route. Let the man 
who reaches Omaha first win. When you 
t there shake hands and come back 


riends. If you can’t do that after a four- a 


hundred-mile race, you needn’t bother 
to come back. I’ll send you your orders 
and a rather uncomplimentary recom- 
mendation too.” The manager had not 
raised his voice, but both Ryan and 
Brent knew that he had meant every 
word he said. “Now,” concluded J. V., 
“make your own rules and report to me 
as soon as are ready to go.” 

When the two pilots had left the 
room the manager smiled to himself. He 
knew that, if one of the pilots should be 
transferred, feeling would exist for- 
ever between them and probably would 
grow worse with time. If they settled 
their difference while it was still fresh, 
there would be no necessity of transfer- 
ring them, the station would be able to 
retain two excellent pilots, and the mail 
service would maintain its efficiency. 
That was only another reason why J. V. 
Bee was the manager of Checkerboard 

ield. 

Barely five minutes had elapsed before 
the two pilots reappeared. Ryan acted as 
spokesman. “If it meets with your approval, 
Mr. Todd, we will fly on through to Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, with that mail,” he said. 
“We have only one rule; the man who gets 
there first with the mail wins. We will stop 
at Des Moines, Omaha and North Platte 
for gasoline.” 

“That’s nine hundred and fifty miles, 
isn’tit?” The manager thoughtfully scratched 
his grizzled head. “It is a fair test of air- 
manship all right. I think I can arrange with 
Omaha and North Platte to let you go on 
through too. Very well,’”’ he said with an air 
of decision; “go to it! But remember, if you 
are dissatisfied with the outcome, I’ll do my 
best to move both of you.” 

Twenty minutes later two aéroplanes 
lined up at the edge of the field; their 
propellers were turning lazily as they 
waited, ready to start on a course of nearly 
a thousand miles. Before the day was ended 
they would have passed over the farm- 
dotted stretches of Iowa, the level wind- 
swept plains of Nebraska and a part of 
the rolling sage-covered hills of Wyoming. 
Truly a royal course for the prize in view, 
the mere acknowledgment of one man’s 
skill by another, but men have competed in 
greater games for the same thing. 

- Brent took off first, and Ryan followed 
him closely. In single file the planes climbed 
to an altitude of five hundred feet. Then 
Ryan drew alongside and the contestants 
turned west on the first leg of their journey. 
They quickly climbed to an altitude of 
five thousand feet in order to take ad- 
vantage of the full force of the wind, which 
was blowing from the east; then they flew 
level, throttling the motors slightly as they 
settled for the long grind. 

After the first hour and a half the planes 
still retained the same altitude and the same 
relative positions; Brent’s plane was hang- 
ing a hundred feet below Ryan’s and slightly 
behind him. It was not yet time for sprint- 
ing. The race had settled to a watchful 
contest of endurance and skillful flying. 
Both men were piloting De Haviland mail 
planes capable of maintaining exactly the 
same speed. The winner would be the man 
who varied the least from his course, who 
handled the motor to the best advantage 
and who took the utmost help from the 
wind. Owing to the added speed from the 
strong wind blowing from the east 
Ryan decided not to land for gasoline 
at Des Moines, but to continue to 
Omaha without stopping. He passed 
more than a mile aon Des Moines 
some three hours after leaving Chica- 
go. With fuel in the tanks sufficient 
to last for four hours and a half he 
felt fairly sure of reaching Omaha. 
Brent evidently reached the same 
conclusion, for he made no attempt 
to glide down to the aérodrome, but 
kept resolutely on his course. 

As they were passing over Stuart, 
a small town perhaps thirty miles 
from Des Moines, Brent’s plane com- 
menced to drop toward the earth. 
Ryan was puzzled for a moment at 
the manceuvre until he caught sight 
of a spiral of smoke rising from a fac- 
tory; it was drifting east. The wind 
had shifted its direction one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees and as a 
result was cutting down their speed 
considerably. There was only one 
thing to do: descend almost to the 









Then by pushing and tug- 
ging with all his might he 
managed to turn the propeller / 
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surface and buck the wind where it was 
at its minimum speed. The hum of the 
big motor increased as, without throttling, 
Ryan pointed the nose of the De Haviland 
down. 

Over surprised herds of cattle and open 
fields of young corn and grain the planes 
sped. Now and then they would disturb the 
9 quiet of a farmstead and send the 
chickens squawking in all directions as they 
shot over the buildings, missing them by 
only a few feet. Occasionally a small town 
would flash underneath and speedily become 
a blur in the distance. Ryan caught a glimpse 
of the name “Atlantic” as he ‘“zoomed” 
the railway station of one of the villages, 
and he knew that they were approaching 
Council Bluffs. 

In a remarkably short time the planes 

assed Council Bluffs and skimmed the 

issouri River almost on a level with the 
toll bridge. Over Omaha at two hundred 
feet, a sideslip to the landing field, and they 
“taxied” up to the hangar almost together. 
Ryan found that there was barely a quart 
of gasoline left in the main tank of his 

lane, but his narrow escape from a forced 
eer did not worry him so much as the 
fact that Brent had obtained a one minute 
lead on him during the sprint to the landing 
field. According to an unwritten rule he 
could not take off for the next leg of the 
journey until after the wheels of Brent’s 
plane had been off the ground for one 
minute. With machines capable of main- 
taining a speed of one hundred and bases 
miles an hour one minute may mean muc 
in a race. 

While the busy mechanics were fillin 
the big tanks with gasoline Brent foun 
time to speak to Ryan, whom he found 
standing a short distance from his plane, 
arranging some maps for the next part of 
the trip. “I see I’m a minute ahead of you, 
Joe,” be said with a twist of his mouth. 
“That’s a small start, but I’m going to 
run it up a bit between here and North 
Platte!” 

“One minute ahead in four hours of 
flying!” Ryan sniffed. ‘Why, son,’’—he 
glanced critically at Brent, who was two 
months his junior,—“‘I’m only playing with 
you! I can give you five minutes’ start 
instead of the one you are entitled to and 
then beat you badly. Of course it’s not your 
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fault,” he added consolingly. ‘“You’re 
doing the best you can.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Brent, ““You’ve 
got to show me!” He turned on his heel 
and strode away. 

“Better watch out for me now,” 
shouted Ryan after his retreating figure. 
“You'll have to speed that old crate of 
yours up a bit from now on.” But Brent 
did not answer. 

For two hours and fifty minutes more 
the planes battled along, with their pilots 
fighting every inch of the way. Now 
Brent would gain slightly, only to have 
Ryan doggedly overtake him. Then 
Ryan would lead for a time. It was nip 
and tuck for the entire distance. When 
they sighted North Platte the two planes 
were abreast. In spite of Brent’s best 
efforts it was Ryan that landed first; 
his lead was thirty seconds. 

As he walked briskly back and forth 
in front of his plane in an effort to re- 
store the circulation to his cramped limbs 
Ryan took stock of the situation. They 
had been flying eight hours and had 
covered seven hundred and twenty miles. 
It was only five o’clock. If all went well, 
they could reach Cheyenne by dusk. His 
plane was in good condition and should 
make the remaining two hundred and thirty 
niles in record time. 

Refreshed by a cup of strong coffee, he 
walked over to Brent. “If you have tears 
prepare to shed them now, Brent, for you’re 
about to be badly beaten!” he said. 

“My sentiments exactly,” replied Brent 
tersely, “but they apply to you instead of 
to me!”’ Then Brent relapsed from his usual 
half sarcastic mood and spoke frankly: 
“TI want to win; I intend to win; but I kind 
of hate to.” He spoke the last words grudg- 
ingly. Then, as if ashamed of his admission, 
he continued with the old note of disdain: 
“Better see that that broken-down steed of 
yours is tuned up if you intend to keep me 
in sight.” : 

“Oh, I’m not worried much,” replied 
Ryan. He made his way back to his aéro- 
plane in silence, somewhat astonished at 
the unexpected glimpse of his opponent’s 
character. 

Once more the two planes roared in 
unison as they cleaved the air. Yet in the 
heart of each pilot ghowed a tiny, half- 
ashamed spark of admiration for his oppo- 
nent. Both Brent and Ryan were deter- 
mined to win. To himself each admitted that 
the race was a great event of his life, and 
that he was in a race with an opponent 
worthy of himself. 

be praeee. Chappell, Sidney, Kimball, the 
small towns went steadily past. The pilots 
did not spare the motors now. With the 
throttles wide open, rushing through the 
air at two miles a minute, the big planes 
bellowed continuous defiance at each other. 
In their cockpits two youths with deter- 
mination written over their grease be- 
spattered faces grimly jockeyed the engines 
to get every ounce of power from them. For 
nine hours the De Havilands had sped 
through the air. In less than another hour 
a@ new record would be set for the air mail 
service. 

Neither Brent nor Ryan had given a 
thought to the possible glory to be derived 
from the race, however. Persistently fighting 
fatigue, they guided the big aéroplanes stead- 
ily onward; each man’s only thought was 
to accomplish his mission successfully and to 
prove to the other his supremacy in flying. 

Pinebluff, the first town in Wyoming, 


Now and then they would disturb the 


sleepy quiet of a farmstead 
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appeared on the horizon. After passing it 
Ryan’s plane began to draw ahead—a length, 
two lengths, a hundred yards, steadily and 
surely it gained. Ryan glanced back and 
smiled. “I’ll soon be there!’ he thought 
exultantly. “I’m going to beat him yet!” 

With an effort he unclasped the cramped 
fingers of his left hand from the control 
stick and settled for the finish, controlling 
the motor with his left hand while with his 
right hand he handled the plane. At the 
sight of a dark shadow far ahead where 
earth and sky met, as yet a mere blot on the 
edge of the warmly tinted map below him 
Ryan heaved a sigh of relief. The shadow 
meant Cheyenne and the finish of the 
arduous race. 

The sigh suddenly changed to a groan as 
the roar of the motor became broken and 
uneven. The needle of the revolution- 
counter began to fluctuate, and the big 
motor vibrated crazily. Ryan did not pause 
to investigate, but quickly snapped off 
both ignition switches. Luckily he was 
within gliding distance of a large alfalfa 
field that bordered a well traveled road, and 
he at once turned the plane toward it. 
While he was still manceuvring to reach the 
field he heard the snoring of Brent’s ma- 
chine as it swept triumphantly above him. 
Ryan landed without difficulty. He quickly 
found the trouble, which was of a rather 
unusual nature; one side of the shutters that 
covered the radiator had worked loose and 
struck the swiftly moving propeller, split- 
ting a long strip of wood from one of the 
blades. It would be impossible to continue 
flying until the propeller had been replaced. 

Ryan turned to gaze enviously at Brent’s 
plane, now soon to vanish in the distance. 
Then he gave a prolonged whistle of 
astonishment, for the machine—it was little 
more than a speck—began to descend in 
wide circles. That could mean only one 
thing—motor trouble. As he watched thie 
one condition of the race flashed through 
his mind: “The man who gets there first 
with the mail wins!” Quickly his eye sought 
the road half a mile distant. His gaze 
centred on an approaching cloud of dust. 
Uttering a whoop of relief, he started 
running toward the road, taking off his 
leather coat as he ran. 

Brent had seen Ryan’s plane land and 
after assuring himself that his opponent 
was in no danger had remained on his 
course, thinking that he had virtually won 
the race. Cheyenne was only fifteen miles 
away, and he would reach it in about ten 
minutes. Then he could discharge his cargo 
and fly back after Ryan and his load. That 
would be a dandy story to tell the fellows 
at Checkerboard Field! Wouldn’t Ryan 
rave! And then something black and 
scalding struck Brent in the face. In a flash 
it covered his goggles, temporarily blinding 
him. He was too old a hand at flying easily 
to be disconcerted. He ducked behind the 
windshield, drawing back the throttle lever 
to the limit as he did so. With the motor 
idling lazily the black fluid dwindled to a 
harmless spray. Wiping his goggles, Brent 
saw that the oil pipe leading to the overhead 
cam shaft on the left bank of cylinders had 
broken at the connection and was spraying 
a stream of hot oil into the air blast from the 
no uae which had hurled it back into his 

ace. 

He quickly sighted a suitable field and 
made a perfect landing. After stopping 
the motor he produced the heavy tool kit 
that accompanies every mail plane and in 
a business like manner set about repairing 
the leak. His method was simple; he merely 
cleaned off the tube with gasoline for a 
short distance on either side of the leak and 
then bound it thoroughly with heavy 
frictton tape. When he had finished he had a 
repair that would hold against the thirty- 
five-pound oil pressure for perhaps fifteen 
minutes. That was long enough for him to 
reach Cheyenne. Putting away the tool kit, 
he set about starting the motor. 

A Liberty motor develops about four 
hundred and twenty horsepower; cranking 
a motor of that size is no easy task. At the 
mail stations three men join hands and with 
their combined efforts pull the propeller 
round. Though Brent was alone, he in- 
tended to start the motor just the same. 
First he saw that the carburetors were well 

flooded. Then by pushing 
and tugging with all his 
might he managed to turn 
the propeller slowly several 
revolutions, thus drawing 
gas into the cylinders. After 
closing both switches and 
carefully setting the spark 
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and throttle controls in the best positions 
for starting he took his position at’ the 
front edge of the lower right wing. He 
removed helmet, goggles and leather coat. 
Taking a full breath, he ran swiftly past 
the propeller, which was in a vertical posi- 
tion, and seizing the tip of the lower 
blade, gave it a sudden strong pull. There 
came the clear pop of an explosion, and the 
propeller began to revolve. The momentum 
of Brent’s run carried him clear of the 
whirling blades, and he landed in a heap 
near the edge of the left wing. 

He scrambled to his feet when the 
intermittent explosions of the idling motor 
gave place to a smooth roar, and the plane 
began to move forward. Brent instinctively 
grabbed the skid on the under side of the 
wing as it passed over him and held on 
grimly. He knew what had happened; the 
vibration of the starting motor had jarred 
the throttle forward so that the motor was 
running well over half speed. It never 
would have occurred with a man in the 
cockpit. 

The plane began to turn, steadily gather- 
ing momentum. J+ made a complete circle 
with Brent as its : «is, then a second and a 
third. Doggedly with his arms straining in 
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their sockets Brent clung to the wing. He 
was helpless, yet he hated to let go. If he 
released the wing and tried to gain the 
cockpit, the plane would in all probability 
escape and wreck itself in a ditch or against 
a fence. But he could not hold on much 
longer. His vision was blurred already, and 
his breath was coming in agonizing gasps. 
Then he caught a hazy glimpse of figures 
running toward him. He managed to 
motion with his head, and one of the men 
understood. The man made a quick run and 
jumped, missing the deadly propeller by a 
hair’s breadth, and landed at Brent’s side. 
He relieved the pilot, who, gathering his 
remaining strength with a desperate effort, 
made his way to the cockpit and closed the 
throttle. 

It was some time before Brent recovered 
enough to proceed safely. Finally with the 
help of the people who had gathered he 
headed the aéroplane into the wind and 
took off. He had scarcely gained an altitude 
of five hundred feet when the emergency 
repair, loosened no doubt by the uninten- 
tional “merry-go-round,” began to leak. 
He flew to Cheyenne through an oily haze. 

‘As soon as the plane stopped rolling at the 
Cheyenne aérodrome Brent climbed wearily 
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out and stumbled toward the telegraph 
office to wire Checkerboard Field of his safe 
arrival and of Ryan’s forced landing. He was 
dog tired and ached in every muscle. As 
he turned the corner of the small building 
he had to leap suddenly to avoid a small 
touring car that stopped with a jumpy 
rattle directly in his path. As Brent walked 
round the car he noticed that two of the 
tires were flat, and that the rear seat was 
piled high with mail bags. Some one started 
to enter the door ahead of him. Brent raised 
his tired eyes to see who was in his way. 
Then he collapsed weakly on the running 
board of the automobile. 

“Joe Ryan!’ he gasped to the dusty 
figure in the doorway. “Wh-when did you 
check in?” 

“Six fifty-eight. And you?” 

“Six fifty-eight!’ 

For a full minute the two arrivals stared 
at each other. Finally the dusty face of one 
broke into a boyish grin that seemed to be 
mirrored in the oil-smeared features of the 
other. Then the two burst out laughing. 
Thereupon the good sportsmanship that is 
the heritage of every true American asserted 
itself. Almost simultaneously both men 
spoke. They said only one word: “Shake!” 


THE GREAT BEAR YEAR, By C.A.Stephens 


ACK in pioneer days 
when Oxford County, 
Maine, was first settled 
there was a year—1801, 

I think—known as the 

“great bear year,” when 

suddenly bears became 

so numerous and bold 

as seriously to menace 

the settlers’ families 

and stock. It would 

seem that the bears mi- 

grated from a distance 

into that part of the 

country. As a rule wild 
animals do not wander far from the place 
where they are born; but, as in the well- 
known case of gray squirrels and other 
fur bearers, famine, overpopulation or 
perhaps ruthless pursuit by hunters or 

other foes sometimes leads them to mi- 

grate in large numbers. 

Before that season settlers had rarely 
seen bears, but that summer and fall 
forest and clearings were swarming with 
them. Black bears are usually timid and 
flee from the presence of mankind, but 
that year they were bold and aggressive, 
perhaps because they were hungry. They 
broke into hogpens and forced barn doors 
in order to capture calves and sheep; 
they throttled cows out in their bushy 
pastures. Erelong the settlers’ wives dared 
not go to call on their neighbors even 
by day lest they meet a bear that would 
rise on its hind legs, slavering, and advance 
directly toward them. One pioneer who was 
watching his barn by moonlight counted 
six bears crossing his clearing. Another 
pioneer, confronted by a bear, escaped a 
hugging only by throwing his homespun 
frock over the animal’s head. 

That year too people found for the first 
time that there were two kinds of bears 
thereabouts; the newcomers were larger 
than the others and had much longer hind 
legs, more white than usual on the under 
parts of the body and were differently 
marked about. the jowls..Those larger bears 
were known locally as “racers.’”’ It was use- 
less, folks said jocosely, to try to escape a 
“racer” by running uphill, since on account 
of the length of its hind legs, the brute could 
run better and faster uphill than down! 

As winter came on and the time of hiber- 
nation approached there were so many bears 
that there-weren’t dens enough to shelter 
them all; bears were out searching for food 
in deep snow all winter. A settler found 
that two “racers”? had denned under his 
barn, having entered by a hole beneath the 
floor at the back. And one night during a 
snowstorm another settler shot a bear while 
the brute was trying to dig into the cellar. 

But the most exciting, not to say laugh- 
able, incident of the year occurred at the 
house of a pioneer named Israel Dobson— 
“rough old Izzy” the settlers’ wives were 
wont to call him on account of his overbear- 
ing ways. Mrs. Dobson, on the contrary, 
was the kindest, sweetest-tempered woman 
in the settlement. She had come there from 
old Salem, Massachusetts, I believe. Her 








“*No, father, no!” she cried 


given name was Apis, which in classic lands 
signifies a honey bee. But “rough old Izzy” 
hated that name and never would speak it; 
he had rechristened his wife Rachel and 
when he was out with her among their 
neighbors was accustomed to yell the name 
as if it were spelled “R-r-r-ratchel’”’—with 
four r’s instead of one. 

Mrs. Dobson, who was ill for a long while 
when her oldest daughter was born, greatly 
wished to give the child her own girlhood 
name of Apis. But, as Dobson would not 
listen to the proposal, she contented herself 
with calling the child Bee, which was much 
the same thing, though old Izzy never knew 
it. In fact he liked the name Bee and 
boasted of it, which shows how the mildest 
and gentlest of wives often contrive to have 
their own way in spite of the most obstrep- 
erous of husbands. 

Bee was now eighteen years old, which was 
considered legal age in those days, and a 
fine, strong, handsome lass she was, much 
like her mother in disposition yet with a 
dash of her father’s energy. She lived at 
home and helped her mother with the house- 
work, and she had not a few admirers among 
the young men of the settlement, who had 
begun shyly to call at the Dobson place— 
very shyly, be it said, for Izzy had given 
loud notice that he would have no “sparkin’”’ 
at his house, and that if he caught any of 
the youngsters round his Bee he would take 
his goad stick to them. One of his principal 
objections to “sparkin’ ”’ was that, if pro- 
tracted to late hours of the evening, it used 
up too much good, dry firewood. 

But one of the suitors, bolder or more 
deeply enamored than the rest, persisted in 
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coming round. He was a boy of about Bee’s 
age named Kedron Goodspeed, who lived at 
the little new hamlet at the foot of the lake 
three miles from the Dobsons’. Kedron is a 
Bible name no doubt, probably from the 
Brook Kedron near Jerusalem — 


“Thou swift-gliding Kedron, 
By thy silver stream—” 


First and last New England boys and girls 
have carried through life nearly every proper 
name found within the covers of the King 
James version of the Scriptures. It seems to 
me too that the earlier printing of the word 
was Cedron instead of Kedron; that may 
be the reason that Kedron Goodspeed was 
familiarly known as ‘‘Ceedy.” 

Twice Ceedy had been chased off the 
Dobson place with the paternal goad stick, 
but still Ceedy kept coming back. The 
course of true love cannot be wholly stayed; 
it must go on, goad sticks or no goad sticks. 
But facilities for ‘“‘sparkin’ ”’ in pioneer days 
were poor. In summer, it is true, the abun- 
dant woods offered cover, but in winter 
there was nowhere to go, for houses were 
small and families large. Of all necessary 
occupations too “sparkin’”’ requires a 
special room and not too many interested 
spectators. But the pioneers accomplished 
it somehow. 

The way Ceedy and Bee managed their 
“sparkin’” that winter—with the sympa- 
thetic connivance of Bee’s mother and her 
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younger sister Rena, who was_ hopefully 
waiting her own turn—was to wait until old 
Izzy had gone to bed. Being a hard worker 
by day, he generally retired by nine o’clock 
and was soon sound asleep. By previous 
arrangement Ceedy then stole softly in at 
the woodhouse door, leaving it ajar in case 
he had to retreat rapidly, and Bee received 
him in the kitchen, where there was a large 
fireplace. But a fire consumed good, dry 
firewood, and Izzy was accustomed to cast 
an appraising eye at the woodbox every 
night cakes going to bed. However, there 
was plenty in the woodhouse, and before 
retiring herself Apis, alias Rachel, was wont 
to fetch in several good-size sticks in her 
capacious apron. Thenceforward well-nigh 
preternatural quiet prevailed up to mid- 
night; the motto of every one in the house 
was, ‘Don’t wake father.” 
On the night of our story Ceedy had come 
a little ahead of time. Izzy had gone to bed, 
but was still awake, scolding Rena for some- 
thing that she had done or had not done. 
Ceedy had to wait outside at the kitchen 
window for the signal to enter. It was snow- 
ing and blowing hard. Finally Bee made the 
anxiously watched-for signal, and he stole 
in at the woodhouse door. 
That woodhouse needs a word of descrip- 
tion. At first the Dobson place had been 
a — log house. Recently, however, 
Izzy had built another house against it, 
with a door between them. The kitchen 
and pantry were now in the new house, 
and the wood-house adjoined it; the old 
house was now used mostly as the family 
bedroom. It was in the old house on the 
ground floor just within the communi- 
cating door that Izzy was in bed. Since 
it was January, the wood-house was still 
half full of firewood nicely piled in four 
high tiers across the far end, for what- 
ever his faults were, Izzy Dobson was 
a good provider and especially prided 
himself on his winter stock of well-dried 
cleft wood. By the same token he greatly 
disliked to see a stick of wood neot- 
lessly burned. 
eedy had been there two hours and a 
half perhaps, and Bee was gently hinting 
that it was nearing time for him to take 
leave (Ceedy was usually loath to depart) 
when a tremendous crash 
resounded from the 
wood-house. They 
jumped to their feet. 
Another crash followed 
instantly, and they then 
heard Izzy shout from 


his bed in the other 
house. 

“Who's that out thar 
in my woodhouse, 


Rachel? If it’s that 
Ceedy Goodspeed here 
agin, I'll tan his hide for 
him! I’ll larn him to set 
round here, burnin’ up 
my good dry wood!’ 

They heard him 
clumping on his thick 
shoes, and Bee had bare- 
ly time to open the pan- 
try door, push Ceedy in 
there and shut it when Izzy tore through 
the kitchen, making for the woodhouse door. 
Bee sprang to stop him. “No, father, no!” 
she cried. “Don’t go out there! It isn’t—” 

But Izzy cut her short. “Git away, gal! 
Don’t ye fib to me! D’ye think I can’t see 
the fire burnin’ bright and you up so late?” 
And he grabbed the now faintly burning 
tallow candle, yanked open the woodhouse 
door and rushed forth, but he had hardly 
done so when a gust of the storm wind, suck- 
ing in at,the outer door, extinguished the 
dim light. 

A clatter and shuffle in the fallen firewood 
revealed the presence of the intruder, how- 
ever, and Izzy dashed forward with his goad 
stick, shouting, “Up at my house agin, be 
ye, gittin’ my dry wood to burn! Didn't I 
tell ye to keep away?” And he whacked at 
random in the dark, sure only that the blows 
were falling on something alive and stirring 
among the wood. 

To his astonishment the goad stick was 
suddenly swept from his hands, and he 
himself was sent reeling backward by a side- 
wise blow that seemed to have the strength 
of Samson behind it. 

“Great Jehosaphat!’ Izzy ejaculated, 
catching his breath. “Hit me in my own 
house, will ye, you young rascal? Wal, now 
we'll see about that!” 

And, stumbling back into the kitchen 
where the waning fire gave a little light, he 
caught up the poker beside the fireplace. 
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“Don’t, father, don’t go out there!” Bee 
implored him. “TI tell you it isn’t—” 

But Izzy, now intent on battle, onl 
shouted, “Shut up, gal!” and rushed fort 
again. Catching glimpses now of a dark 
object shuffling among the wood, he aimed 
a stroke at it. But again his blow was swept 
aside by a mighty counter stroke that hurled 
him clean to the back of. the woodhouse, 
where he came in such violent collision with 
the tub of soft soap that stood by the kitchen 
door that he overturned it and fell sprawling 
in the slippery contents. 

Truth to say, Izzy was badly hurt. Not 
only was the breath completely knocked out 
of him, but the blow dealt him on his left 
arm had driven it upward with such force 
as to crack it and fracture the connecting 
collar bone. 

Bee, who was at the kitchen door, heard 
her austere parent groan as he wallowed in 
soft soap, unable to regain his feet. She 
dashed out and, regardless of danger, as- 
sisted him to rise; and with her aid Izzy 
reached the kitchen, dripping soap at every 
painful step. Thence she conducted him to 
the bed that he had so lately left on war- 
like deeds intent. There Rachel and Rena 
made every effort to minister to him while 
Bee stole back to the kitchen to take counsel 
with the hidden Ceedy as to who or what 
terrible creature was in the woodhouse. 

Sounds as if wood were being pawed over 
came to their ears and then presently the 
crash of a falling tier of it. For some time 
they listened; then at last they lit another 
candle, and Ceedy, who was not lacking in 
courage to face almost any danger except 
Izzy, opened the door a crack and, holding 
the candle high above his head, peered into 
the dark interior. What he immediately 
caught sight of was a large black animal 
with a white throat clambering up over the 
loose wood in an attempt to reach a sack of 
soap grease suspended from a nail driven in 
one of the rafters of the woodhouse roof. 

“Tt’s a bear, a racer!’ muttered Ceedy. 
“Get your pa’s gun, Bee, and I’ll shoot it.” 

All the early settlers had guns, good old 
flintlocks; some of them were the “Brown 
Besses’”’ of British soldiers, picked up on 
the battlefields of the Revolution. Bee 
fetched the gun with powder and balls, and 
while she held the horn and the pouch 
Ceedy put in powder and lead. 

Meanwhile the bear had secured the grease 
and would have left, but now the woodhouse 
door had swung to in the wind. When Ceedy 
opened the kitchen door a little and Bee 
thrust out the candle the trapped animal 
began rushing wildly about, growling 
loudly. Ceedy was able to take aim, how- 
ever, at close range, and when the old flint- 
lock spoke down tumbled bruin fatally 
wounded. 

“Who’s that shootin’ out there!” yelled 
the suffering Izzy from his bed. 

With forebodings Rena admitted that it 
was Ceedy Goodspeed, shooting a bear in 
the woodhouse. All that Izzy said was: 

“T knowed that was a bar. And I knowed 
Ceedy was here,”’ he added with a grin. 

Meanwhile Ceedy was inspecting the dead 
“racer,” and not long afterwards he took 
leave to go home to the village and summon 
Ng Dr. Ayer, who had recently settled 
there. 

During the early morning hours the doc- 
tor arrived to treat Izzy. He strapped his 
arm against his chest to keep the damaged 
collar bone in place and enjoined quiet for a 
time, Ceedy had taken the opportunity to 
return with the doctor, and now, as behooved 
a prospective son-in-law, he set about doing 
the barn chores, shoveling paths in the snow 
and making himself generally useful. Later 
he and the young doctor skinned the bear 
and nailed up the hide on the barn door. 

Hearing a male voice in 
the kitchen after the doctor 
had gone, Izzy in the seclu- 
sion of his bedroom de- 
manded to know who was 
milking the cows and doing 
the chores. Apis, like Rena, 
was constrained to admit 
who it was. She too ex- 
pected trouble. 

But Izzy merely grinned 
again, a long, hard grin. 
“Ratchell,” he said at last, 
“that ’ere consarned young 
critter (meaning Ceedy) is 
bound fer to git our Bee 
away from us in spite of 
everything I can do!” 

And Ceedy did get her 
away; the town record of 

marriages proves it. 
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ONE GIRLS READING By Marion Ponsonby 


OU’RE a mixed creature,” 
my father had once said to 
tease me, and, remember- 
ing that as a child I had 
indeed been a tomboy and 
a bookworm at the same 
time, I came to discover 
the real May. No one had 
recognized May as a mixed 
creature, you see. I was her 
athletic director, she my star pupil, fifteen 
years old, healthy and fair in a Swedish 
fashion, a good student, “but rather poor 
at English.” I discovered her by the accident 
of coming across her on a retired bench in 
School Park, bent doggedly over a book 
that she was with difficulty keeping clear of 
her tears. - 

“Why, May!” I exclaimed. 

“T hate it!’ she said, holding out Silas 
Marner. 

“You don’t like reading so well as basket- 
ball then?” I asked. 

“T used to love fairy tales and ‘Alice, 
she answered passionately, “but I can’t 
stand the things you have to read when you 
get older.” 

I gasped; then suddenly saw myself at the 
age of fifteen, scarlet from tennis, hidden 
away on father’s window bench with the 
book of my choice from his library, all set- 
tled till the supper bell should call me from a 
deeper life than any I knew even in my pre- 
cious home! There never were “things you 
have to read” for me. So I sat down beside 
May. “What’s the matter with all the other 
books?” I said, tapping Silas Marner. 

“You mean Milton?” May murmured. 
“T hate all those notes. Or perhaps you mean 
Burke—” 

“No,” I said, “I mean your own books; 
surely you didn’t stop with Alice! I mean 
the books at home.” 

“Well, at home,’”’—May’s light blue eyes 
considered,—‘‘mother gives me girls’ books, 
and there are Johnny’s books and the old- 
timers and of course lots of grown-up books 
that I’m not supposed to read. But honestly 
I don’t care about any of them. Johnny’s the 
reader in our family. I’m just stupid.” 
Tears were near again. 

Johnny was May’s smaller replica, like 
her a star in athletics, but no sooner done 
than off in some corner with his nose in a 
book. Why did the resemblance stop? May 
had loved “Alice”; she was a mixed creature, 
surely, like Johnny or like me. 

“You're not stupid!” I cried. “I can’t see 
into it all so quickly, but come to my room 
at two o’clock on Monday, and I’m sure I 
can prove you're not.” And I left her ab- 
ruptly, because I was really touched. Behind 
the slight problem of a girl who couldn’t find 
her own books I felt that cruel and, alas! 
most common situation, the needless sti- 
fling of a human being’s imaginative capa- 
bilities. May certainly was capable of big 
things; her quiet, live strength of body had 
its parallel, you felt on seeing her, in mind 
and heart. Yet May’s daily life wasn’t food 
for the imagination, being merely safe and 
sound like that of most girls in a standard- 
ized age. Where could she find the stuff of 
life that would train her mind and heart so 
that later she would be ready to live broadly 
and freely? Where, if not in books? And she 
hated books! ; ; 

On Monday she came in with the awk- 
wardness of confession. ‘Miss Brent, I want 
to tell you something. At first when Johnny 
was so bright in English and I began to 
flunk I just had to keep up with him 
somehow, and I knew I could beat him in 
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athletics, being older. So I’ve done well for 
you just to get ahead of my own brother!” 

“Very human, May,” I said. 

She flushed with relief. “Of course I did 
love sports. But I needn’t have pretended I 
didn’t like books just because I wasn’t good 
at them. And now I really don’t like them. 
But I’m miserable without them—there! I 
thought it would seem sissy if I told you that 
the other day. I can’t explain it, but I’m 
sure, if I could read now the way Johnny and 
I used to, I shouldn’t feel the way I do about 
things. Every little while everything seems 
so—so—on the surface and so dull I can’t 
bear to live. I have to play tennis hard to 
keep going at all. Of course it’s my fault. 
I’m dull.” 

“You goose!” I cried. “Just because you’ve 
been too real to go ahead and read when you 
weren’t interested! Don’t you see that this 
whole business is to your credit? Of course 
it’s a big mistake that you shouldn’t want to 
read, but perhaps I can help you. Now what 
is wrong? The trouble was owing chiefly to 
two things, wasn’t it? At home after you out- 
grew the babyish books you couldn’t find 
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books that you liked. At school you had to 
read, and that made you dislike to. Let’s 
talk school first. 

“The main trouble at school was advice, I 
think. Advice is all right in itself; it’s just an 
attempt to give you the benefit of wisdom or 
facts outside your reach. Reading lists, for 
example, point out good-books you might 
miss because they’re not on the table at 
home. The trouble comes with the way you 
children take advice; you merely take it and 
don’t do anything about it. That is partly 
Miss Harrison’s fault, any teacher’s fault. 
Most English teachers don’t put books up to 
you! It’s like merely explaining a running 
match! Of course they’re handicapped by 
those dreadful textbook editions of the great 
writers. Next time you’re given Milton, May, 
just study the notes first, then read! And 
also, of course, some books and you never 
would get on together, but that isn’t true 
so often as you might think. The human 
mind, like the human stomach, needs a 
pretty general diet. Your individual inter- 
est in a book is the all-important thing. If 
advice doesn’t lead to interest, it fails. For 
an interested reader is usually a good reader, 
but an uninterested reader shouldn’t be 
called a reader at all. You simply weren’t 
interested at school. Now let’s go home, 
where all this applies much more deeply.” 

“T don’t believe most people think books 
are important at all, Miss Brent,’ May said. 
“T know Miss Harrison has had too much of 
them.” 

“T love them,” I answered. 

“Now for home. You said there are bcys’ 
books at home and girls’ books, oldtimers 
and grown-up books, and you don’t care 
about any of them. I’ll try now to help you 
see why you didn’t care in each case. The 
reason Johnny kept on reading when you 
stopped is clear. He found his own books.”’ 

“But I had what were supposed to be my 
own books,” said May. “They didn’t make 
me go on reading! Boys’ books must be a lot 
better than girls’ books.” 

“They certainly are! But it’s easier for 
them to be better. You see a boy’s energy, 
his activity, is greater than a girl’s, and that 
gives him a flying start mentally as well as 
physically. He’s off and trailing anything 
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that interests him in the world with no more 
to do than a dog that hears a whistle. If boys 
happen to find some clue they’re after in 
books, they’re readers as naturally as they’re 
baseball players almost before they can read. 
And of course their material is as varied as 
the world. Scientific books they have, travel 
books, animal books, historical romances, 
and so forth. Don’t think a boy is prosaic, 
May, because he loves facts. He is gathering 
food from his books that he can’t always find 
in his daily existence. It was easy for Johnny 
to find the books to fit his own interests. 
All he wanted was the world. And there are 
so many books about the world!”’ 

“But why didn’t I like his books? Girls 
are interested in the world too.” May was a 
bit defiant. 

“Of course they are. But the world in 
Johnny’s books isn’t the sort of world 
girls are naturally interested in. You see boys 
are interested in the globe itself and all that 
happens on it, but girls are interested in the 
world seen as life with their own feelings 
attached.” 

“That sounds moony,” May said gloomily. 

“And often is, even in your ‘practical’ 
generation. Nevertheless, usually this per- 
sonal way of a young girl with the world is 
all right and natural! It turned you aside 
from boys’ books, which I hope you’ll still 
enjoy later, but you weren’t moony when 
you dropped them. You were merely after 
personal material to build up the woman in 
you, and Johnny’s books were impersonal. 
You were really interested, not in yourself, 
but in the woman you are soon to become. 
And in her it’s truly what she is, what she 
has added unto herself, that will give her 
stamp to what she does. The really success- 
ful modern women are the women who are 
doing men’s things in a woman’s own way. 
Mrs. Warren, the real-estate agent, knows 
woman-wise what people want for homes. 
And that fine diagnostician, Dr. Sloane, tises 
her feminine intuition to get right at the per- 
sonal causes behind her patients’ nerves. 
And of course with home and children 
women need their own gifts most of all. 
Many nowadays would tell you to forget 
you're a woman, May! But to get at life per- 
sonally is certainly the happiest way for us 
women, and the longer I live the more I 
think that the really happy ways are almost 
always right. Of course your girls’ books 
should have been your own books. But were 
they?” 

“Sissy things!’ was May’s answer. 

“Good for you! You were too real for them. 
What is a girls’ book? It isn’t about the great 
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external world,—that belongs in boys’ books! 
—and it can’t be about the great inner world 
that girls love, for that’s an emotional thing 
that might upset any story. So it’s just about 
girls, no particular girls, and schools and 
mothers and scrapes; and in the books for 
older girls there’s often a stiff little love 
story kept under till the end, when some one 
gets married and the others are bridesmaids. 
That is, it’s about the shell of a girl’s world. 
Nota really personal thing in it, hke the deep 
breath I used to take when suddenly, walk- 
ing home nights, I saw the cold bright stars 
tangle up in the elm tree in our lane, or like 
my feelings when I found William, a boy 
with whom I’d always played about, sobbing 
on the ground in his backyard because his 
father had just died. You know, May, how 
the beauty and the warmth 
of life are always flashing in 
on girls; why can’t some 
one catch them in books 
for us? Fathers write for 
their sons—perhaps they 
couldn’t for their daugh- 
ters. And I suppose moth- 
ers are still too bewildered 
in a new world with new 
ways to be able to crys- 
tallize it for their girls. 
However, Angela Brazil’s 
stories of English school 
life are good, and we Ameri- 
cans have a number of 
fairly real books. It’s com- 
ing slowly, the girls’ book 
that is a book for modern 
girls. Of course it has been 
done, May, the girls’ book 
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that’s real all the way. Filled with pride and 
prejudice, you’ve probably skipped through 
Jane Austen and perhaps the Bréntes and 
Miss Alcott, but probably not Fanny Bur- 
ney’s Evelina. Well, these books weren’t 
written for the modern girl, but for the eter- 
nal girl. Anyhow you'll find yourself there 
right enough with variations! By the way, I 
think Jane Austen ought to be read a few 
years later than the others. If you’re after 
the personal, why, those old-fashioned girls 
never dreamed that the whole world wasn’t 
run on a personal basis! Here’s the only di- 
rect answer I can give to your need for real 
girls’ stuff—I’ve been saving it up for you. 
You can’t help liking those books if you'll 
open them welcomingly; they’re in you. 
And they’re thoroughly delightful anyhow. 
Yet, alas! they aren’t a lasting answer to 
your quest. They’d run out in a year! No 
girl can limit her reading to those few classics 
among girls’ books. But they’ll do a lot for 
you, and they’ll lead you to the old-timers, 
a class to which they belong, a large class 
that won’t run out. 

“Oh, May, how many blessed hours I owe 
to those old dears? Here you’ve just missed 
out. Probably some dull teacher read you 
bits of Scott or Dickens in an odd moment 
between Bacon and Shakespeare! And when 
you saw the drab covers looking so stodgy on 
everybody’s bottom shelves you thought the 
books inside must be out-of-date like the 
fathers who quote them. They are dull in 
spots and awfully diffuse usually,—but you 
can always skip,—and you might like 
Thackeray and not Cooper. But they’re not 
out of date. They’re so honestly human that 
they touch everyone’s experience and keep 
on being fresh even when they’re oldtimers. 
Yet after all because they do belong to every- 
body they don’t belong just to you; they 
aren’t specially for girls. 

“T do feel that you and I must find your 
own material first of all, May, if it’s findable. 
And there’s only the grown-up book left on 
your home list! Here frankly I don’t agree 
with your mother or with most mothers, 
May. Yet it’s true that many books, essays, 
works technically difficult, lots of novels, 
are too old for you; they wouldn’t interest 
you—not because they’re not real or per- 
sonal, but because they can’t be real or per- 
sonal to you, since they’re too far ahead. 
But wherever your experience connects in 
any way with books there I should say “go 
to it’’ and get. as much life ahead of time as 
you are capable of absorbing. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that the reading of girls at 
fifteen or sixteen should be largely made up 
of books written, not down to them, but for 
anyone who is interested—and most of these 
would come in under the adult list. Just how 
much girls’ material lies here it’s absurd to 

FOLLOWING YOUR 


a INTERESTS 


speculate about, for the field you so neatly 
labelled ‘grown-up’ is as wide as the world.” 

“Tt seems to me,” May said quietly, 
‘‘you’ve thrown me in ineliene-caliiiaies 
and all the rest. Must I forget about what I 
like, about finding my own books first, and 
just swim?” 

This girl could think for herself! ““You’ve 
forestalled me, May,” I said. “I was about to 
tell you that, if you were determined upon a 
quick answer, the outlook indeed was poor, 
since the field simply isn’t covered adequately 
for modern girls. Therefore I was intending 
to throw you in. I was going to tell you to 
read anything and everything, so long as it 
reallyinterested you. But don’t lose your head 
—you needn’t swim blindly. Let the buoys of 
your own tastes guide your course. It won’t 
help to be less personal. What is necessary 
now is merely that you should strike out; if 
you want satisfaction, you must go after it. 
Don’t be frightened. After all, it’s simply 
being personal progressively. If you try to 
sum up what your own interests really are, 
you'll find that actually they stream out of 
sight like currents. Personalities never ‘stay 
put’ a monient; they’re always shifting and 
enlarging. And just so the personal is always 
reaching out to conquer new sections of the 
impersonal. You’d never grow up if that 
weren’t true. What you must do now is 
simply this: follow out your own—your very 
own—interests. Do it consciously. Just 
when your available supplies of books and 
interests seem to fail you I think I see two 
ways to help you to the real change of atti- 
tude you need in your reading, to a conscious 
progressiveness. The first way is to remem- 
ber you're a modern girl. The second way is 
to forget you’re a modern girl. 
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“You see, dear, a few years ago only, the 
young girl wasn’t even invited to life’s big 
party. Now she is expected to be the belle of 
the ball. She’s got to hold her own in an 
active, shifting world or be plumped down in 
her seat to languish as a wall flower. Why, 
you’ve only a few short years of flying 
months, May, to furbish up for the party! 
There! Doesn’t that bring the personal into 
the impersonal with a rush? How can you get 
the necessary knowledge of facts and human 
nature in time?” 

“Books I suppose,’’ said May. 

“They’re your best dependence,” I agreed. 
“Now look at science; don’t you see it in 
terms of a possible profession? At least you 
may marry a biologist! Take adventure as an 
introduction to your own voyaging on seas of 
experience and any good story as an inter- 
pretation of life ahead. Things may turn out 
queerly. Stevenson’s adventures may not 
interest you, but you'll be caught by his fine 
prose and high romance; most of Kipling 
may not fire your imagination, but the Brush- 
wood Boy’s nonsense will make you weep 
deliciously. It’s all an adventure, May. But 
one day you'll look at your family about the 
dinner table, and you'll say, ‘It’s just like 
a book family.’ Life will take on the colors of 
books you are reading. You’ve been reading 
for understanding, you see! And about the 
same time, having got through some politi- 
cal articles or a few travel books because you 
know now you must have facts, you'll sud- 
denly open a magazine or one of Johnny’s 
books, some impersonal thing, and want to 
read it! Information is becoming a part of 
your personal interest; do you see? It’s all 


too gradual, too manifold, to talk of now in 
detail, this broadening of interests that is at 
once the cause and the effect of real reading. 
But the first is; anything and everything 
may be grist for your mill now. You're re- 
membering you’re a modern girl. 

“But already you're forgetting you're a 
modern girl. In reading, the present won’t 
stand still. Even in the newspapers it keeps 
flowing backward and forward, in and out of 
past and future. One fact makes you want 
another older one; Tennyson leads you to 
the Morte d’Arthur; you want to know all 
about the possibilities as well as the history 
of man. And after some years you'll find that 
your range has widened so much that you 
are looking back to your own time from an 
apparently boundless sea., You’re reading 
now because you can’t stop! You're a full- 
fledged reader, May, free to sail for a life- 
time in the Stevensonian shallop of a book! 
In deep sympathy with all mankind you’ve 
forgotten you’re a modern girl! But now to 
sum up! Accept the unsatisfactoriness of the 
present situation for girls’ reading. Then set 
to work and find your own material, in bits 
and spots if you can’t find it whole. Do some- 
thing about this advice!” 


One of the best friendships I have came 
out of that talk. And May is at Vassar now, 
a young Atalanta as ever, but “on The Mis- 
cellany,” a star in college plays and a great 
reader! It was hard work at first. “I’m 
crazy to know the things this book is about, 
Miss Brent, but I don’t like it. Is it just be- 
cause I don’t know how to read it, or shall I 
drop it?’ There were many puzzles. 


BUFFALO HORN 


Chapter One 
Leander’s story 


EW of the old residents 
of the Pacific North- 
west will forget the 
memorable spring and 
summer of 1877. 
Though the country 
was fast settling, in 
most places the hardy 
pioneers had as yet 
done scarcely more 
than “dig their toes 
in,” as the saying was. 
The great inland em- 
pire at that time gave 
little more than a hint 
ofitscoming greatness. 

For several years the pioneers had lived 

under the fearful threat of a general Indian 

uprising. Several sporadic outbreaks had al- 
ready occurred, and the worst of it was 
that they wete to a certain extent justified. 

Beginning with the great gold rushes in 

the early sixties that followed the discov- 

ery of gold in Orofino Creek, the transient 
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miners, who were here today and there to- 
morrow, had ignored the red man’s rights. 
Under a treaty with the government the 
Bannocks and their neighbors of the great 
Shahaptian house, the Shoshones, had been 
granted a certain area of land, which was 
called in the treaty “Kansas Prairie,” but 
which the Indians understood to mean their 
old home, Camas Prairie. As a matter of fact 
there was no such place as Kansas Prairie, 
and the Indians were justified in objecting to 
the whites’ claiming Camas Prairie. The 
claim was enough to make those powerful 
tribes ready for war. Then too the govern- 
ment had been having much trouble with 
certain bands of the Nez Percé Indians, who 
objected strenuously to being removed from 
their homes in the lovely Wallowa Valley to 
the reservation round Fort Lapwai; the 
quarrel was of many years’ duration. A con- 
siderable number of the Nez Percés under 
the leadership of Chief Lawyer had struck a 
bargain with the government, but several 
powerful non-treaty bands still remained. 
At first the leaders among the Indians had 


The little buckskin lashed out viciously with his hind feet 
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been Eagle-from-the-Light, Big Thunder, 
Joseph and Looking-glass. Gradually those 
old men passed away, and in their places 
rose younger men of greater ability. Stand- 
ing out above them all was young Joseph, 
son of old Joseph. Another great leader was 
Whitebird, and of equal importance was 
Looking-glass the younger. 

In aa fertile brain originated a plan 
to unite all the Indians in one great war that 
would sweep the whites from the Northwest 
and leave intact an Indian empire. As a 
first step he had got himself chosen as the 
leader of all the non-treaty Nez Pereés. Then 
he had drawn up a plan whereby in the spring 
of 1877 he was to join forces with the Ban- 
nocks and the Shoshones and other tribes in 
the Blue Mountains, That plan had been 
temporarily frustrated, but Joseph’s shadow 
hung heavy over the entire Northwest. 

That the plan had not succeeded was 
owing in large measure to the efforts of an 
old mountaineer named Leander and to me, 
Dave Johnson, then a mere youth, but with 
a complete command of the Shahaptian 
dialect, especially as spoken by the Sho- 
shones and Bannocks. But, to do full justice, 
it should be said that the credit was in real- 
ity due to two of our four horses, a little old 
buckskin pack pony of Leander’s called 
Brogan and an outlaw of my own named 
Remorse. Those two had been chiefly in- 
strumental in enabling us to get to Chief 
Joseph ahead of Buffalo Horn, a Bannock 
war chief, and convince him that the Ban- 
nocks and the Shoshones had deserted him, 

We knew, Leander and I, that Joseph 

lanned a great migration of his people to 

anada if his plan for a general uprising 
failed. We knew indeed that he had already 
started, for his band were ready to travel at 
the time we had escaped from them, but it 
was reasonably certain that no other white 
men were aware of his plans. Therefore we 
were extremely anxious to get in touch with 
General Howard. 

“True enough we left Buffaler Horn settin’ 
there afoot on the south side of the Clear- 
water an’ Joseph makin’ tracks fer Canada,” 
Leander remarked, “but you never kin tell 
what a Injun’s liable to do. We’ve got to 
make a report to General Howard.” 

We were then riding for Fort Lapwai as 
fast as our horses would carry us, and they 
were good horses. Irish, my gray saddler, 
was extremely fast, and Leander’s mount, a 
handsome roan that he called Singer, was 
little slower. Had nothing interrupted us, 
this story might have been much different; 
but it is the little things that frequently 
count the most. 

While we were still fifty miles from the 
fort a squad of cavalrymen under the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant Gublar came upon us. 
Gublar frankly discredited our story. He 
would have none of it; nor would he allow 
us to proceed. The squad was out on scout 
duty, and he ordered us to go along, almost 
as prisoners. 

n this day it is difficult to understand the 
ill feeling that existed at that time between 
the citizens and the military, but as a matter 
of fact it was intense. Not being connected 
with the army, we were objects of suspicion 
to the soldiers. We went along with Gublar’s 
men for a whole day before they started 
back to the fort. Our party had accomplished 
nothing, but Gublar had divided his men, 
and it appeared afterward that the other 
arty had succeeded in picking up Buffalo 
orn and his braves and had taken them to 
headquarters. 

When we reached headquarters we learned 
that General Howard had gone away for a 
conference with friendly Chief Lawyer. 
Major Stucki, a grim martinet, was in com- 
mand. We had hoped to interview the com- 
mander at once, but to our intense dis- 
appointment the major kept us waiting an 
entire day. We were of course not prisoners, 
but our status was little better. 

For some time I had been masquerading 
as a Wind River Shoshone, and I still wore 
the paint. Moreover, my long black hair and 
dark complexion, inherited from my French- 
Canadian mother, made me look like a full- 
blooded Indian. The soldiers never doubted 
that I was an Indian, and they took pains 
to show their hatred. Boyishly I delighted in 
fostering the feeling. Whenever a soldier or a 
scout was near I would speak only Shoshone 
to Leander, though the old mountaineer 
could not understand a word of it. The act 
was foolish among men who believed that 
the only good Indians were dead Indians. 

Leander too had his troubles. The real 
mountaineers who had spent a lifetime in 
the mountains did not get on well with the 
army—largely because many of the regular 
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scouts were mere poscurs, loud-mouthed 
braggarts in camp, but totally unfit to act 
as scouts against such a man as Chief 
Joseph. Then too many-of the settlers had 
been over anxious to tell the officers how 
to conduct the campaign and so had worn 
out their patience. To add to the feeling, 
several battles had already been fought in 
which Joseph and Whitebird had been suc- 
cessful; many settlers had been killed. 

Finally we were summoned before Major 
Stucki. Despite our being there to give what 
aid we could, he treated us like culprits. 
“Why is that Indian with you?” were his 
first words to Leander. 

“He is a white boy, Dave Johnson by 
name,” Leander said calmly. 

“What?” demanded the officer. “T’ll have 
no trifling,” he added — 

“He has been masquerading for a good 


purpose,’ Leander explained. Then in his 
of our 
played 


simple, direct way he told the sto 
adventuring from the time we ha 
eavesdroppers at the Sho- 
shone council to the time we 
had escaped from the Nez 
Percés. 

“See here,’ the officer 
said sternly when Leander 
had finished, “I haven’t 
time to listen to any pack 
of falsehoods. This story of 
yours is palpably an un- 
truth. You couldn’t have 
accomplished what you say 
you did, and for my part 
I think it simply ridiculous 
to think that the Indians 
even contemplate a general insurrection. 
Finally Joseph would never attempt such a 
hare-brained scheme as a trip to Canada.” 

Leander flushed beneath his iron-gray 
beard. He was not used to having his word 
questioned, and, if the gravity of the situa- 
tion had not been of so much more impor- 
tance than his own dignity, he would have 
resented the insult in a way that would have 
been highly uncomfortable for the major. 

“Every day that you delay gives Joseph a 
good start,’’ Leander said evenly, keeping a 
grip on his temper. “If he gets through the 
Lolo Pass, the settlers on the other side’ll be 
in a heap of danger.” 

“Our scouts report that Joseph is still 
committing depredations between the Sal- 
mon and the Clearwater, so we don’t need 
your advice to help us manage this cam- 
paign,” Stucki said shortly. 

Obviously there was no use to argue with 
the man. We turned to go, but at the door of 
the tent the major halted us, wagging a 
stubby forefinger at Leander. “I warn you, 
old man,” he said, “that it is a dangerous 
business trying to deceive the military. I 
could hold you if I wished, but I’ll let you go 
with a warning. However, I want you to 
leave this post immediately.” 

We passed out and started for our horses, 
which were grazing with the army horses a 
mile or so from the post. 

“Let’em go!” I said, referring to the army. 
“Let’s go back in the mountains and try to 
find that lost mine.” The search for the lost 
mine was what had brought us into contact 
with the Indians in the first place. 

“No, Dave,” Leander said deliberately, 
“we can’t quit just because we ain’t appre- 
ciated. Remember that, if we save just one 
white person’s life, we’ve accomplished 
more’n if we found a dozen lost mines.” 

That was always Leander’s creed, the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and he 
never faltered in it. 1 hung my head. 

“But what can we do after the way those 
two officers have treated us?” I asked. 

“Two swell heads don’t make a whole 
army,” Leander replied. “We've got to find 
General Howard and report to him.” 

i felt I had had enough of army officers. 
If Leander chose to be snubbed again, he 
could go alone. By that time we had caught 
our horses; Leander proceeded to go through 
a sort of ritual with his stodgy little buckskin. 

Che old mountaineer was just a bit supersti- 
tious, and he believed that Brogan was “‘good 
medicine.” Therefore he frequently put his 
lips to the animal’s soft nose and talked to 
him in whispers. The buckskin would make 
queer little noises with his nose, and Leander 
would half playfully contend that it was his 
medicine” talking, 

Suddenly we noticed that half a dozen 
soldiers and a scout had joined us. The sol- 
diers were ordinary-looking fellows, but the 
Scout was a man to attract attention, if not 
admiration. He was perhaps forty years old, 
more than six feet tall and built as square as 
a box. His face was completely covered with 
a dense growth of dirty brown whiskers, so 
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that when his mouth was closed all that was 
visible of his features was a red, hairy blurb 
of a nose and little brown eyes almost con- 
cealed by a hedge of eyelashes. 

I was —— at once. The scout and 
most of the soldiers had been among those 
who were especially bitter toward me be- 
cause they thought I was an Indian. With 
them now was Major Stucki’s orderly, who 
had been present at our interview with the 
major; so of course they all knew that I had 
deceived them. The scout—Cunningham by 
name—had been particularly virulent in 
baiting me for being a Wind River Shoshone. 

“See here, you mock Injun,” Cunningham 
growled at me, “you got mighty funny with 
us, didn’t you?” 

I only grinned at them. 

“We're goin’ to wipe that grin off’n you,”’ 
Cunningham said. “‘An’ likewise the paint— 
right down to the bone.” 

The soldiers laughed and began closing in. 
I saw that I was in a desperate ition. 
They were men who could 
not take a joke, and they 
were in @ position to work 
their will upon me. We were 
in a narrow gulch out of 
sight of the Fe though 
there was small chance that 
Major Stucki would have 
interfered even if he had 
known what was going on. 

‘An’ then we’re goin’ to 
take your shirt off an’ whup 
you till you k’aint holler,” 
Cunningham went on zest- 
fully. 

My heart sank, for we were unarmed. 
Leander had left his rifle at the post when we 
had started for our horses, 

“Don’t try to help me, Leander,” I said; 
‘4t will dono good and will only get you hurt.” 

Leander seemed to pay no attention. He 
was still talking to Brogan, and the horse 
was between him and Cunningham. Brogan 
could be moved to any position by the 
slightest pressure on his nose, but he would 
kick wickedly if anything happened to dig 
him in the ribs. Suddenly the buckskin began 
turning and backing. 

“Whoa, Brogan!’ Leander shouted. “Stan’ 
still, blast ye, or I’ll bite yer ear off!” 

“Hey there, old pack rat, what’re you 
drivin’ at?” Cunningham yelled. 

To be called a pack rat was one of the 
worst insults that could be offered to a man 
of the mountains; it meant a thief. But 
Leander offered no retort—in words. In- 
stead he dug his thumb into Brogan’s 
shoulder, and the little buckskin lashed out 
viciously with his hind feet. Both heels 
landed square on Cunningham’s chest. 

The scout dropped to the ground with a 
hissing sound as the breath left his body, and 
we knew that it would be some time before 
it would come back. 

“Run for it!’ Leander exclaimed. 

I already had my hand on my horse’s 
mane, and I swung on. Leander, despite his 
gray hair and his many years, made a flat- 
footed spring to the back of Singer. We were 
off like the wind with our two faithful pack 
animals, Brogan and Remorse, in hot pursuit. 

We rode by the post, stopping only to get 
our blankets and eander’s rifle. We put 
several miles between ourselves and the 
soldiers before we dared to stop. 

“What now?” I asked. 

“We must git to General Howard at once 
before any one from the post sees him,” 
said Leander. “You can depend on Teton 
Tom to put up some lyin’ story about us 
that’ll turn the general against us,” he added. 

“Teton Tom?” I repeated. 

“The feller who calls himself Cunning- 
ham,” Leander said. 

“But I don’t understand,” I objected. 
“You didn’t say you knew him.” ; 

“T was glad not to when I saw he didn’t 
remember me. It’s been fifteen years since I 
saw him, but I never forgot that hairy mug. 
He was one of Plummer’s road agents up 
around Virginia City. He escaped from the 
Vigilantes by goin’ to live with the Injuns.” 

“Then he is—he may be—a traitor.” 

“Prob’ly is,” Leander agreed laconically. 

“Then why didn’t you denounce him?” 

“Do you think I would have been be- 
lieved?” Leander asked with a faint smile. 

“That's right,” I said. “Those army officers 
are keen to believe anything but the truth!” 

“Don’t blame ’em too much. They have a 
lot of imposters to deal with, an’ naturally 
they’d rather believe -their regular scouts 
than a stranger. But you see now, don’t you, 
that our work is far from finished?” 
“It’s just begun,” 1 acknowledged. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A Tube to try 
See what this new way 
does for teeth 


We urge every boy to make this ten- 
day test. It will show you the way to 
whiter, cleaner teeth — to better tooth 
protection. 

You want to look your best. You 
want to give your teeth better protec- 
tion. Here is a better method than was 
ever known before, and millions now 
employ it. 


Must fight film 


You cannot have cleaner, whiter teeth 
without fighting film. Film is that vis- 
cous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, and 
old brushing methods leave much of it 
intact. 

Soon that film discolors, forming dingy 
coats. Then teeth lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
and they cause many serious troubles. 

Film is the great tooth enemy. The 
troubles it causes used to be almost 
universal. 


Two better ways 


Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that 
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Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Now 
leading dentists everywhere advise it, 
and careful people of some 50 nations 
use it every day. 


Watch the results 


Pepsodent does other things. It mul- 
tiplies the tooth-protecting agents in 
saliva. It gives them new power every 
time you use it. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as” the 

film-coats disap- 





film. One disinte- 
grates the film, the 
other removes it 
without harmful 
scouring. 





PROTECT THE ENAMEL 

Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes it 
with an agent far softer than 
a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 


pear. 

One week will 
make you glad you 
tried it. Cut out 
coupon now. 


enamel, Never use 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now used by millions the 
world over, twice a day. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 764, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 














No Need to Pay Extra for Cream! 


= \ The Rawcliffe Cream Re- 












taper takes anny half a 
pint of cream from a quart 
of standard test milk! 
Pay for milk only and 
enjoy cream too! 
Easy to use---place the pointer at 
the cream line. Then a pressuro 
onthe bulb siphons out all the cream 
and none of the milk. 
You'll find it a convenience and 
money saver you'll wish you had 
never been without. 
substantial 
beautiful! 
plete with full 
cleaning. 
Sent postpaid for $1.50 or 
C. O. D. for $1.50 plus a 
few cents postage. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Rawcliffe Mfg. Co, 4". 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


Safe 
Milk 


; Malted Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


m ae \ the Aged, etc. 


: t 
. 4 * ‘ Avoid Imitations 


sanitary construction--- 
finished---packed com- 


directions for use 
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BOYS, A BIG PROFIT 


can be made by distributing The Outlook 
in your neighborhood to regular custom- 
ers once a week. is is your opportunity 


to build up a business of your own a 


start a bank account. Write today and 
let us tell you how. 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Dept. C, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Shomont White Coll 
ieee a - e ies Love Kiddies 
rarp berwnine, Theyey 
. Have q 
have--intelligence, » strength, 
, unsurpassed a3 wstchdogs. inde- 
f. le enemies of vermin, ghey, are 
the “"Aces’’ of ali goe-dom. isfac- 
bargain lists now. — 
HOMONT KENNELS 
Box 141 , Monticello, lowa ‘ 
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Scotch Col- 





| Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mees. 























RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth 
by anointing freely 
with gentle, antiseptic 


Mentholatum 


Write for free 











Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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Build This Real Auto’ | 


Asturdy, dependable motor car. Any handy man 
or boy can build it. Power coagried famous 24 
2 H. P. SHAW Motor. 
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» Jobnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass, 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the 
Bureau of Aéronautics 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THERE IS NO DULL GRIND if you take 
pride in your grist. 
Before you leave the Camp that 
gave you Rest 
Pile up more Wood to warm the 
Coming Guest. 


TRY EVERY DAY to consider a master- 
piece—a picture, a musical composition, a 
poem or some bit of good prose literature. 
Constant. association with masterpieces 
makes for intellectual elevation and leaves 
little room for cheapness either of thought 
or of speech. 


TO PROTECT BANK CLERKS from the 
danger of being suffocated through acci- 
dental imprisonment in vaults fitted with 
time locks, the newest banks now equip 
their vaults with electric lights, oxygen 
tanks, a telephone and instructions saying 
what a person accidentally locked in should 
do. 


MARCONI, THE INVENTOR, says that 
he has perfected a method by which he can 
send radio messages as a beam, projected in 
any desired direction. Moreover, the new 
form of transmission requires only a small 
part of the electrical energy needed to broad- 
east throughout a circle the radius of which 
is the same length as the beam. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT in pay- 
ing off its debt to the United States buys 
Liberty bonds wherever it can get them at 
less than par, for the Treasury accepts them 
from England at their face value. The prac- 
tice saves the British government a consid- 
erable sum and incidentally is a great help in 
keeping the price of Liberty bonds nearly up 
to par. 


CRITICS OF FORMALISM in education 
have long contended that the usual school 
methods fail to discover a child’s capacity 
and particularly his artistic capacity. An 
art exhibit in New York that is composed of 
the drawings and paintings of children be- 
tween eight and fifteen years of age, who are 
described as “ordinary” except for their 
special training, shows clearly what children 
ean do under intelligent instruction. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION upsets 
many an old and widely held belief. Now 
comes a professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia who says that he has proved to his 
own satisfaction that a red flag does not pro- 
voke a bull any more than a white one, or a 
green, a pink or a purple one. Probably there 
are men who think the narrow margin by 
which they made the fence is competent 
testimony to the contrary. 


IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS of the 
United States there are now seventy cars to 
every thousand persons, whereas in cities 
and in towns there are one hundred and 
twenty-seven to every thousand of popula- 
tion. Theoretically, therefore, the farm ter- 
ritory is the better field for future sales, and 
the manufacturers whose product best suits 
the farmer have the best chance of increasing 
their business. 


ENGLISH STARLINGS, fifty of which 
were released in Central Park, New York, 
in 1890, are now common in all the north- 
eastern states; but until the last two or 
three years they have not gone south in any 
considerable numbers. They have spent 


their winters in the north, as the English 
sparrows do. But last fall huge flocks went 


south; so it may be that they have learned 
to migrate in America as they usually do in 
Europe. 
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THE AGE OF IGNORANCE 


T is not the stone age, or the dark ages, 
or any epoch of benighted barbarism 
among heathen savages in the obscure 

corners of the earth, but the twentieth cen- 
tury, here and now. For all our boasted 
education and enlightenment we are in 
some respects more lamentably ignorant 
than the ages that preceded us, and that 
we are accustomed to look down upon with 
contempt. 

The nineteenth century accumulated such 
vast stores of possible knowledge, piled up 
such masses of useful as well as useless in- 
formation on all conceivable subjects, delved 
so deep into the limbo of uninvestigated 
fact, that no man can properly utilize or 
formulate the general results of its researches, 
to say nothing of grasping the details, in 
even a few of the infinite fields of discovery. 

For the person of ordinary intelligence 
and training the fact may be either a com- 
fort or a discomfort, according to the way he 
looks at it. It may be a relief to know that 
others are well-informed, even though you 
are not. It may be an annoyance to feel 
that others have education and you lack it. 
But nowadays no one is educated; no one 
ever will be again. Two hundred years ago 
a man could with reasonable application 
familiarize himself with what was really 
significant in the wisdom of the world: Now 
the mere attempt would be ludicrous. 
There are no longer any scholars. There are 
specialists; that is, men who recognize what 
is possible at the start and seek to master 
only one little acre in the vast realms of 
knowledge. But unfortunately even the 
specialist is outdistanced. With a hundred 
books a year published on his particular 
subject, he cannot pretend to keep up with 
what it is indispensable that he should 
know. Unfortunately too specialties are so 
correlated that you cannot really know one 
without knowing a dozen others. 

What is the remedy? There is this obvious 
lesson: that education must come to deal 
more and more with doing rather than 
with knowing. The nineteenth century 
rated mere knowledge too high. The twen- 
tieth must effect an adjustment by which we 
shall train our habits and instincts of living 
to the highest possible efficiency and trouble 
ourselves much less with the barren why. 
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MAKING THE DIRIGIBLE SAFE 


HEN the Shenandoah returned safe 

to its hangar after having been 

abroad for something like eight 
hours in a gale that at times blew sixty 
miles an hour the dirigible went up enor- 
mously in popular confidence. It begins to 
seem possible to build an airship strong 
enough to withstand even the buffetings of 
midwinter storms. The experts in aviation 
have long been confident that the feat could 
be done, and the action of a company in 
Akron, Ohio, in buying the rights and pat- 
ents necessary for building dirigibles on the 
Zeppelin model indicates that those who ap- 
proach the subject from the side of business 
are beginning to believe that there are real 
commercial possibilities in the lighter-than- 
air machines. 

Captain Heinen, the German expert who 
was in technical consultation with our navy 
while the Shenandoah was building, says 
that the catastrophes that destroyed the 
R-38 and the Roma so spectacularly were 
the result of wrong construction and of 
nothing else. In the course of his experience 
he has taken up more than one hundred 
thousand passengers and landed every one 
safe. ‘‘The hazard,” he says, “does not at any 
time exceed that of an ocean liner.” 

So long as the dirigible is kept afloat by 
hydrogen gas we can hardly believe that 
remark to be true, for hydrogen is so inflam- 
mable that it is dangerous stuff to depend 
upon. With helium gas in the balloon the 
matter is different, for helium does not burn. 
There is already a considerable quantity of 
helium available—enough, it is said, to fill 
and keep serviceable two hundred airships 
as large as the Shenandoah. The supply is 
principally in the control of the government 
and is obtained chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, from some of the natural-gas wells in 
Texas, where it appears as a constituent of 
the gas and must be separated from it. 
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There is little helium to be had outside 
the United States,—almost none in fact,— 
and that circumstance would be a matter of 
considerable military importance in the 
event of war. We cannot assume, however, 
that we shall always have a monopoly of 
the gas; helium will be found in recoverable 
quantities elsewhere. 

Constructed in ways that have been 
tested and that have proved to be sound, 
and depending on a noninflammable gas, the 
dirigible will be a means of transportation to 
be reckoned with. That it will ever lift com- 
merce wholly from the sea into the air we 
doubt; but the time will come, and soon, 
when the dirigible will be something more 
than a curious aéronautical experiment. 
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THE WOUNDS TO VANITY 


“TAITHFUL are the wounds of a 
friend,” said Solomon, yet seldom does 
even the most faithful friend venture 

to wound a man in his tenderest point, his 

vanity. 

Men are vain on different subjects. It is 
the vanity of one man to fancy that he has 
a way with him that is wren» charming 
to women; of another that he has a dry, 
amusing wit; of a third that his judgment of 
men is uncommonly shrewd; and the friend 
who takes an episode in which one of those 
particular vanities has been painfully treated 
and makes it a ground for scoffing admoni- 
tion is sure to have his frankness bitter] 
resented. The wounds of a friend when md 
ministered to vanity are slow to heal, and 
any subsequent little disagreement or fric- 
tion is likely to open them again. Therefore 
the friends who are discreet inflict wounds 
in spots less sensitive than vanity. 

Sometimes, however, it is hard for even a 
man’s intimate friend to tell where self- 
respect ends and vanity begins. Probably 
vanity means with most people respect for 
themselves on certain grounds that do not 
really entitle them to it. People who are vain 
about their dress are pretty sure to exhibit 
poor taste in dress. Yet people who have a 
proper self-respect may give as much time 
and thought to their dress as those who are 
vain about it. The difference lies in the fact 
that they do not especially pride and esteem 
themselves on the attractive appearance 
that giving time and thought to the matter 
insures. 

On one subject the vanity of man is uni- 
versal. Does any man live who really doubts 
that he has a sense of humor? What man, if 
a friend doubted that he had it, would not 
conclude that the person capable of enter- 
taining such a doubt was seriously deficient 
in intelligence? Pity rather than resentment 
would be the emotion that the question 
would inspire. The only vanity that no one 
can ever wound is a man’s satisfaction with 
his own sense of humor. 


°°e 
THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


S population increases and industry 
grows, as the spheres of what are 
called “public services’ widen and 

the complications of a more and more highly 
organized civilization become more perplex- 
ing, it is inevitable that government should 
become more pervasive and more costly. 
To the expense of an administration that 
interferes with and controls our daily life to 
a degree that would have shocked and 
alarmed the men who almost a century and 
a half ago founded the United States is 
added the burden of a colossal debt that we 
incurred by taking part in the late war. 

Everyone is aware that taxes are higher 
and more embarrassing, but not everyone 
realizes how heavy the imposts are, because 
taxation conceals itself in part behind the 
“high cost of living’; it enters without our 
realizing it into the rent we pay, the cost of 
the clothes we wear and the food we eat, and 
indeed into the price of every article either 
of use or of luxury that we buy. The great 
bulk of taxation is constantly passed on to 
the person who buys and consumes the 
materials of commerce, and it is impossible 
to imagine any system of taxation of which 
that would not be true. But there are cer- 
tain concrete ways of stating the facts that 
may help to bring home to us the high cost 
of being governed. 

It is estimated that the annual income of 
all the citizens of the country is upward of 
sixty billion dollars. The estimate may be 
high or it may be low, but it is not far from 
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the truth. What we do know is that out of 
it we have to pay almost two billions— 
$1,803,269,325—on our various government, 
debts, national, state and municipal, that 
we have to pay more than four billion dol- 
lars in salaries or wages to the three million 
persons who are on the pay rolls of the local, 
state and national governments, and that 
our entire tax bill is some seven and a half 
billion dollars a year. The national budget. 
committee reports that out of every hundred 
dollars $14.30 must be paid in taxes. Ever 
American gainfully employed must wor 
fifty days out of every year for the support 
of government. One in twelve of all the per- 
sons employed in the United States is paid 
by the government out of taxation and of 
course is withdrawn from productive work 
of any kind. 

At the same time the tendency of govern- 
ment expense is constantly upward. The 
debts of our states, cities and towns amount 
to more than nine billion dollars—more than 
two and a half times what they were a dozen 
years ago. Tax levies in almost every munici- 
pality have at least doubled in that time, 
though the growth in population is scarcely 
more than twenty per cent. 

Government is necessary to civilization 
and must be paid for; but we need not pay 
too much. We who pay the taxes that sup- 
port ogee must remember that we 
foot the bill, dollar by dollar, for extrava- 
gance and waste. We must learn that we 
cannot have anything from the government 
without paying for it, and that we cannot 
afford to have everything that is desirable 
at once. We must not forget that we have 
to support with our money every person on 
the government pay roll, and that at the 
same time the resources out of which govern- 
ment is supported are the smaller for every 
person who is turned from a producer into an 
official. 

Nations can be governed to death—under- 
fed by productive industry and bled into 
anemia by the tax collector. The United 
States is not yet in that case, but it is 
traveling in that direction. 
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THE REVIVAL OF HEBREW 


HE death in Jerusalem a little more 

than a year ago of Eliezer Ben Yehudah, 

the man who single-handed revived the 
Hebrew language and made it once more a 
living tongue, makes some account of his 
extraordinary achievement appropriate. 

For more than twenty centuries Hebrew 
was to all intents and purposes a “dead” 
lenge. When Christ was alive in Galilee 
and Judea the Jews about him spoke not 
Hebrew but Aramaic. After the dispersion 
they adopted readily the languages of the 
nations in which they established them- 
selves or else constructed mixed jargons like 
the Yiddish, which most of the immigrant 
Jews in America speak, and which is a com- 
bination of debased Hebrew and mispro- 
nounced German. Hebrew was still the lan- 
guage of ritual and Scripture, as Latin is in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and so it came 
to be regarded as a “holy language’”’—too 
holy to be used in everyday conversation. 

Ben Yehudah, a young scholar and an 
eager Jewish nationalist, went to Palestine 
forty-three years ago. From the first he set. 
himself to restore Hebrew to the tongues of 
his people. He began to write books and to 
— newspapers in Hebrew. He taught 

is own family to speak Hebrew and spoke 
nothing else himself. He labored to mod- 
ernize the language by simplifying some of 
its grammatical forms and by inventing new 
words, formed from ancient roots, to express 
ideas and to designate objects that the old 
Hebrews had never known. At first he had 
no support. Those who did not condemn 
him as a blasphemer laughed at him as ‘2 
visionary. 

But little by little his cause grew. His 
writings awakened the national spirit of the 
Jews in Palestine. He had the inexplicable 
poe of communicating his enthusiasm and 

is purpose to others. It was twenty years 
before anything like real success attended 
his efforts, but then the movement gained 
headway and spread rapidly all over Pal- 
estine. Schools were established to teach 
Hebrew. More newspapers and books begin 
to appear in the historic tongue. Patriotic 
organizations arose to encourage the use of 
the language. Ben Yehudah himself was 
tireless. Besides all his propaganda in the 
schools, in the press and on the platform he 
set to work on a tremendous lexicon or 
thesaurus in ten volumes, almost as great. 
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work as the great Oxford Dictionary on 
which a corps of English scholars have been 
at work for a generation. He died with that 
work uncompleted but so far advanced that 
his disciples can readily finish it. 

The revival of Jewish sentiment that ac- 
companied the Zionist movement and the 
deliverance of Palestine from the tyranny 
of the Turk helped Ben Yehudah’s plans. 
Most of the Jews in the Holy Land now 
speak Hebrew and are proud to call it their 
“mother tongue.” The British government, 
which holds a mandate over Palestine under 
the Treaty of Versailles, recognizes Hebrew 
as an official language and publishes a He- 
brew version of all legal and governmental 
papers. Ben Yehudah lived to see and to 
hear the language that he had rescued from 
its interment in the liturgy of the synagogue 
the everyday speech of his people. Whether 
it will spread beyond Palestine to the Jews 
in Europe and America no one can predict; 
but, even if it does not, its revival in the land 
of its nativity is an extraordinary triumph 
for one man to have achieved. ° 











MR. PEASLEE 


retains his well-deserved popularity. 
The anecdotes in which he so humor- 
ously reveals his powers of shrewd 
observation will abound in coming 
numbers. Among forthcoming anec- 
dotes are 


~ Peaslee on the Unpredictable 
ex 


Mr. Peaslee 
Gander 


Mr. Peaslee Shows his Guile 

Mr. Peaslee Punishes Meanness 

Mr. Peaslee Helps to Apply Red 
Pepper 


on Saucing the 


As a special treat Thé Companion 
will have in the issue for March 6 
A PAGE OF MR. PEASLEE 


which will contain three of the old 
gentleman’s very best reminiscences. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


MONG the pioneers of scientific research 
there are heroes quite as courageous as 
those who face death or worse upon the 
battlefield. A few years ago an American, 
Dr. Walter J. Dodd, died a lingering death 
as a result of injuries that he sustained 
through years of experiment with the X rays. 
Now word comes from London that Mr. 
Reginald Blackall, for twenty years radiog- 
rapher at the London Hospital, has had 
both hands amputated because of X-ray 
dermatitis, which he contracted before men 
knew how to protect the hands of workers. 
The Carnegie Hero Fund has made a grant 
to Mr. Blackall, and the hospital trustees 
have agreed to give him full pay so long as 
he lives. He should also find some compen- 
sation for his loss in knowing that wherever 
his story is told men will admire him for his 
courage and love him for his unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity. 
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ae the leaders of the British 
National Union of Railwaymen strong- 
ly opposed the strike of the railway engine- 
nen that was called for January 21, the 
men insisted upon going out. Railway service 
was seriously hampered, but the managers 
believed that they should soon be able to 
restore it to its normal condition. The strike 
occurred because the engine-men were dis- 
satisfied with the finding of the National 
Wages Tribunal, which ordered a reduction 
in their pay. Their leaders were anxious to 
avoid a strike, both because the union was 
pledged to abide by the decision of the Tri- 
bunal and because it was an awkward issue 
for the incoming Labor ministry to meet. 
in the circumstances no one expected the 
strike to proceed to extremities. 


9 
TS premier of Greece, M. Venizelos, has 
declared for a republic. It is by no means 
certain that he is confident of the success of 
'‘ republican government, but he sees that 
the people are out of all patience with the 
roval family, and that they are determined 
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to replace King George with an elected 
president. He has decided that the Greeks 
will not be satisfied until they have tried a 
republic, and he is ready to help the experi- 
ment along with all his influence and ability. 
The monarchist party is still active, how- 
ever, and the fear is reasonable that it is 
strong enough to make the task of a repub- 
lican government stormy and difficult. 
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HOSE opposed to Premier Poincaré in 

the French Chamber of Deputies took 
heart of grace when the continued fall of the 
franc in the international exchange market 
carried it to the lowest price it has yet 
reached—below five cents. Some of the 
French Liberals even believed that the drop 
would make it possible to overthrow the 
ministry. But the Chamber voted confidence 
in M. Poincaré by 415 to 151. There is no 
reason to believe that the present Chamber 
will ever fail to support him, though when 
the new general elections are held next 
spring the Poincaré ministry may find itself 
with a decreased majority. The ministry 
will certainly be weakened if the frane con- 
tinues to decline, for that will show that, 
however successful the occupation of the 
Ruhr is from a politico-military point of 
view, it is disastrous as an economic policy. 
The Poincaré ministry is also suffering from 
the disclosures made by the committee of 
the Chamber that is investigating the 
charges of graft and collusion in the claims 
for reparation made by some of the indus- 
trial companies whose properties the Ger- 
mans either damaged or destroyed. Many 
persons believe that some fraudulent claims 
were made by the sufferers and allowed by 
the government. 
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N order to meet the financial difficulties 

that threaten the tenure of power of the 
Poincaré ministry it has decided to spend 
for reconstruction only such sums as can be 
met from current revenue. It has also in- 
creased all taxes by twenty per cent and 
arranged a special beget that proposes a 
number of radical economies. If it can bal- 
ance the national budget in that way, the 
fall of the france can be stopped, but the 
policy will not increase the popularity of the 
government with the thrifty Trench tax- 
payer. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
have been trying to determine the causes of 
the terrible dust explosion in the starch 
plant at Pekin, Illinois. They find that the 
trouble came from an overheated bearing in 
a starch conveyer, which set fire to the in- 
side of the conveyer box. When a wagon load 
of dry starch was dumped into the conveyer 
the dust cloud was ignited by the fire inside 
the conveyer box. The fire communicated 
itself almost instantly to the hoppers of the 
packing house where the explosion occurred 
that wrecked the building. The investi- 
gators report that the danger of fatal ex- 
plosions in similar plants would be greatly 
lessened if the buildings where dumping and 
packing are done were isolated from the rest 
of the plant and built with walls consisting 
principally of windows. Then the windows 
would blow out at once and permit the gas 
generated to escape without seriously injur- 
ing the rest of the building. 
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HE Mexican revolution goes on after 

the familiar fashion of such affairs. The 
rebels win here, the nationalists there. 
Neither party has the military strength to 
gain a decisive victory over the other, and 
the campaign becomes a succession of skir- 
mishes that lead to no definite result. The 
party of De la Huerta had at last accounts 
declared a blockade of Tampico, the prin- 
cipal oil port of Mexico. Unless the blockade 
can be so extended as actually to control 
the port, there is danger that it will get the 
rebels into difficulties with this country and 
Great Britain. American merchants in Mex- 
ico City are in despair because, there are 
several million dollars’ worth of their prop- 
erty in the warehouses at Vera Cruz, which 
the rebels threaten to sell to outside spec- 
ulators unless the American merchants pay 
the duties on the goods to the agents of De 
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BEDS, COLDFRAMES, Etc. 


Hatching Houses 


Soft, gentle light shed by Glass Cloth creates 
warm, dependable atmosphere in hatching houses 
— Keeps hens comfortable and ‘“‘on their nest" 
avoiding chilled eggs. Makes bigger hatches at 


lower cost. 
Brooder Houses 


Develop sturdy, thrifty chicks by using Glass 
Cloth in construction of Brooder Houses. Maintain 
aaa temperature and ventilation, keeps houses 
rom overheating in middle of the day. Prevents 
chilled chicks which huddle, overcrowd and are 
killed. Makes chicks desire to hustle and prevents 
sluggish condition. 


Insures Comfortable Brooder 
Quarters 

“IT see you are acting on my suggestion of several 
years ago when I first used Glass Cloth, viz.: using it 
for glass in chick raising. Baby chicks will get before 
a glass window in a brooder house and ruin them- 
selves with too much light; Glass Cloth gives that 
soft even light and heat and they don’t huddle 
before it. Your house is not so apt to overheat in 
the middle of the day." — WHITE WYANDOTTE 
HATCHERY. Jan. 3, 1924. 


CATALOG FREE — Describi 
made from Glass Cloth. 








Admits sunlight and heat and keeps out wind, cold and rain. More suitable than glass to retain heat — 
only one-tenth the cost. Widely used for POULTRY HOUSES, SCRATCH SHEDS, HATCHING HOUSES, 
BROODER HOUSES, CHICK RUNS, ENCLOSING PORCHES, STORM DOORS AND WINDOWS, HOT- 


SPECIAL FAMILY HOTBED OFFER: 6 yards Glass Cloth, prepaid, for $2.10. 
SPECIAL POULTRY EQUIPMENT OFFER: 15 yards, prepaid, for $5.00. 
Test 10 days — if not satisfied your money will be refunded on return of goods. 


lean-to scratch sheds, hotbeds and other equipment 
5.00 will cover scratch shed, 9 x 15 feet. 





New Improvement 


Laying Houses 


Make a few inexpensive changes in your laying 
houses and receive better air, light and ventilation 
by using Glass Cloth. Let it aid _in the 
drinking fountain free from ice. Prevent foul air 
and dampness. Avoid draughts which create colds 
and roup. Keeps hen’s comb large and plump and 
her appetite up. Helps pullets mature Cd and lay 
younger. Yields strong, active, EGG-LAYING 
flock with more and bigger eggs. Hens will feed you 
and not you them. 


Plants and Vegetables 


Glass Cloth on your hotbed will grow you a 
variety of hardy plants. Get the earliest and best 
price for your early stocky plants. Give your 
garden a chance to supply your summer wants and 
winter needs. Eat crisp, new vegetables on Easter 
from your hotbed. 

Grow large, solid tomatoes, fine grained cabbage 
and better and cheaper vegetables. Produce unir 
form size, early maturing plants of a stronger even 
growth by starting your seed early in a hotbed 
made with Glass Cloth. 

PRICE: Square yard, 40c; 5 yards at 35c; 25 yards 
at 33c; 100 yards at 29c: 500 yards at 25c: 1000 
yards at 22c. Add 3c per yard for postage. 


TURNER BROS. 


TURNER BLDG. 


BLADEN, NEB. 














la Huerta. If they pay De la Huerta, they 
will get themselves into trouble with the 
Obregon government in Mexico City. Most 
of them apprehend that the goods are lost | 
anyway and expect nothing but bankruptcy | 
in consequence. 








AD can’t teach the 

kids a single new 
trick in Parcheesi—but 
he gets just as excited 
playing it as they do! 


Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


Manufactured by Selchow & Righter Co. 
620 Broadway, New York 


You can buy Parcheesi wherever toys and games are sold 














Old clown Canoes 


ri 





“(\LD TOWN CANOES” are patterned 
after real Indian models. The graceful 
lines make for speed and easy handling. 
“Old Town” construction has added great 
strength. And “Old Town Canoes” are low 
in price. $64 up. From dealer or tactory. 
The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It shows all 
models in full colors. Write 


for your free copy to-day. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1452 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


aRan¢er.2 
The Finest bicycle ever 








built, 
ityles, colors, sizes; made in our new 
factory. SAVE 810 to $25. Cash or easy 
men Delivered, i free on 
Or 


press paid. 5 wheels, 
Spates 
d x A-50 Chicago Fein 









Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly ' 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 


35° and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 


WRIST WATCH 


Handsome, guaranteed time 
keeper, given for- selling only 40 
cks of vegetable or flower s 
(mention which) at 10ce per large 
auc Easily sold— EARN BIG 

NEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
e trust you till seeds are sold. 


AMERICAN SEED CO. ,,.2°x..-* 


* Lancaster, Pa. 
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NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE THE. FW, GSOMRANION 


SEWING MACHINE 


This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the publishers of The Youth's Companion, is equipped 


| with the latest improvements and attachments, sold to Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered 


free at your nearest freight station (in U. S.). Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the whole story. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 








IN A GARDEN 


By Anne Louise Robinson 


Oh, the grief of coming late 
To a fairy garden féte! 


You're too late for fairy feast 
If the dawn is in the east. 


I—I reached the garden close 
Just before the sun arose. 


Fairy tables still were spread, 
But the merry host had fled, 


Fled on silver mist away 
Ere the coming of the day. 


Tucked by fairies in their beds, 
Roses nodded drowsy heads; 


Dripping with their dewy bath, 
Foxgloves bent above the path; 


Spires of larkspur pointed high 
To that other blue, the sky. 


Sudden from behind a tree 
Crept a fairy cautiously, 


Hurried up a leafy stair,— 
Quick, lest dawn should find him there,— 


Rang a cheery, chimey knell 
On a Canterbury bell, 


Laughed at me and with a wink 
Disappeared behind a pink. 


Oh, the joy of coming late 
To a fairy garden féte! 
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PLAYING ‘‘PRETEND”’ 
By Myrtle J. Trachsel 


“ WANT my mother!” Bobby ban 
spoon against his plate to show t 
meant just what he said. 

Father and Aunt Alice looked at each 
other, and then they both looked at Eleanor 
Louise, and she knew that they were think- 
ing how hard it would be to get Bobby 
to sleep without letting him disturb his 
mother. 

Eleanor Louise sighed. It had been a hard 
day. The days when mother went to bed 
with a headache were always hard days. 
Father had explained that mother would 
soon feel better if things 
could be kept quiet for a 
time.. But there was no 
use in trying to explain it 


d his 
t he 


“Oh, look, there she is!” cried his sister, 
pretending to see a fairy. “What is your 
name, little fairy?” 

Eleanor Louise paused a moment as if the 
fairy were speaking. “O Bobby,” she cried 
then, “the fairy says she is the Keeper of the 
Buttonholes, and she has come to set free 
all the poor, tired buttonholes that have had 
to hold pulling buttons all day. She wants us 
to take the buttons out of these poor tired 
buttonholes on your shoes. One, two, three. 
There! Now the other shoe. One, two, three. 
Now you may rest, little buttonholes. 
Oh, the fairy wants these other buttonholes 
set free too, these on your waist. This 
one, this one, and that one. Now they 
can jall rest, and the little fairy thanks 


uu. 

Bobby smiled delightedly. 

“Dearie me, there comes another fairy. 
And what sort of fairy are you?” 

There was a short silence while Bobby sat 
with clothes unbuttoned and stared at the 
aged where the pretended fairy was supposed 


to be. 

“Well,” said Eleanor Louise, “this fairy 
says that she is the Keeper of Tired Clothes. 
She wants you to get out of your tired 
clothes and let them rest. These tired shoes 
have walked all round the house. Let’s let 
them rest here under the chair. We shall fold 
up your clothes and let them rest on top of 
the chair. The fairy says that you may get 
into your slzepers, for they are not tired; 
even the buttonholes have. been resting in 
the closet all day and have had no buttons 
pulling on them. There now.” 

Bobbie stood in his sleepers, and waited 
eagerly to see what would happen next. 

Eleanor Louise called out: “Oh, there 
comes the Keeper of Tired Tongues and 
Toes. She wants you to jump into bed 
and stick out your tongue so that she can 
see if it is tired. Yes, she says that your 
tongue is very tired, and she wants you 
to put it back into its bed and let it rest. 
She wants to see your eyes. Yes, they are 
tired, too. Put the eye covers down over 
them.” 

Then Eleanor Louise gently lifted each 
one of Bobby’s arms and legs. 

“Yes, this arm is tired; let it lie still and 
rest. And this arm is tired and both your 
legs. Now the fairy wants to see about your 
toes. 

As she- counted off the toes, one by one, 
her voice sank lower and lower. She 
more slowly on Bobby’s fingers, touchin, 
them lightly. By the time she had finish 
ten of them, Bobby was breathing heavily. 
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She waited a moment, but he showed no 
signs of waking. He had missed his nap, and 
he was asleep almost as soon as he closed his 


eyes. 

Just then father stuck his head in at the 
door with a funny look of astonishment on 
his face. He tiptoed over and gently pulled a 
coverlet over the sleeping Bobby. 

“How did you do it?” he whispered. Then 
he gathered Eleanor Louise up in his arms 
and carried her into mother’s room to tell 
mother all about it. 

“T am so thankful,” said mother. “I was 
afraid that I should have to get up and put 
him to sleep. I knew what that would do to 
my head, but now, thanks to my big daugh- 
ter, I can go right to sleep and tomorrow I 
shall be well.” 

_Eleanor Louise leaned over for her kiss, 
then father carried her back to her room. 
He sat down in a chair with her and began 
to untie her shoes. It had been a long time 
since she had been helped to bed, but it 
was very pleasant. She thought it fun to 
lay her head back against father’s shoulder 
and pretend that she was little again and had 
to be put to bed like Bobby. 


a) 
LOOK PRETTY, PLEASE 


By T. S. Russell 
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Now, dolly, dear, sit very still 
And do not wink your eye. 

Pll take your picture if you will 
And show, you by a 

Just what you look like sitting there 
Upon that pile of rock— 

Your brand-new hat, your curly hair, 
Your pretty muslin frock. 

They all look very fine, I know, 
But what I like to see 

Is that you’ré always smiling so 
Each time you look at me. 
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IT MUST BE FUN TO BE 
A KITE 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


A kite with a tail of twisted paper! 

How it will jerk and whirl and caper! 
How it will tug at the string in your hand! 
How it will choose a tree to land 

In, always just when you haven’t time to 
Take the trouble to stop and climb to 
Where that kite on a tree-branch shelf 
Lies and chuckles to itself, 

Lies and grins with all its might! 

It must be fun to be a kite! 


‘ ° 9 
WHEN CANDLES 
TRIMMED THE CAKE 
By Patten Beard 


“T DON’T care! I won’t go to the party 
without oom Se present,’”’ declared 
Betty Brown. “Mother, I can’t; every- 

body will be carrying presents. How should 

I feel just to go and take nothing!” 

‘Well, dear,” urged mother, “I should not 
give up the party if I were you. I wish I 
hadn’t forgotten to buy the present when I 
went to town, but it quite slipped my 
mind. I know it’s too late to get it now. 
Come, don’t give up the party. Really, 
you can’t! They are expecting you. You’ve 
accepted.” 

Betty kicked the rug with the toe of her 


’ calfskin school boot. “I don’t want to go,” 


she pouted. “They expect me to bring a 
present. I can’t go without one.’ 

It was just then that Uncle Jack opened 
the side door and walked in. “Hello!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“What’s up, Betty? What’s the 
matter?” 

‘She doesn’t want to go over to Binnie 
Wolsen’s birthday party because she hasn’t 
a birthday present to carry with her,” 
sighed mother. 

“T’m not going,” put in Betty. ‘There 
isn’t anything in the house to take. And 
anyway I won’t carry her anything that 
isn’t nice and new.” 

Uncle Jack laughed. But it really was no 
laughing matter if you look at it from Betty’s 
side. She wanted a present. And where 
could anyone get a present now, when all 
the shops were ’way downtown? 

“See here,” began Uncle Jack. “I know 
something you can take for a birthday 
—, something no one else will take! 

ow would you like to have a game to play 

at the party?” 

Betty brightened. “That 
would be all right,” she 
agreed. “Binnie’d like that. 








to two-year-old Bobby. 
Aunt Alice had come, and 
they had played with him 
and taken him out for an 
airing. But now it was bed- 
time, and he wanted his 
mother. 

Eleanor Louise would 
have liked to curl up ina 
big chair and read in her 
story book before going to 
bed. Surely she had worked 
hard enough to keep Bobby 
quiet, but there was one 
more game that he liked 




















U, What game?” 


game— 
one in which the whole 
story of Binnie and her 
party comes in. It is writ- 
ten upon letter paper in 
story form, and ever 

little while there is a blan 

to be filled with a word or 
words. Binnie herself must 
read the story aloud at the 
party, and then she must 
pass a little slip of paper 
to each of the guests in 











to play—the “pretend” 
game. An idea popped into 
Eleanor Louise’s head as 
she saw him starting for 


From empt 
To draw a rabbit! Think of that! 


box or tall silk hat 


Since no silk hat adorns my head 
I'll use this dog-bread box instead. 





mother’s room as soon as 
he had been helped down 
from the table. She ran 
after him. 

“Listen! Bobby, what 
do you hear?” she asked 
in an excited whisper. 

The little fellow stopped 
a second. 

“T do believe that there 
is some one in our room,” 
said Eleanor Louise. “It 
may be a fairy. Let’s go 


and see.” 
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I’Ul first enchant with long, low sweeps 
The box wherein the rabbi! sleeps. 
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turn, and each must read 
his when there comes a 
blank.” Uncle Jack paused. 
“We want two sheets of 
your very best letter paper, 
mother,” said he, “and, 
Betty, a — of scissors, 
please, and two pens.” 

_ Betty got them in no 
time. 

“I don’t see any 
game—” 

“Just you wait. It is a 
story game. It isn’t made 
yet. You can do your 
~ by writing clearly a 
ong list of all kinds of 
things—nouns,’’ said 








Bobby was willing £ Uncle Jack. “Write any- 
enough to go in search of A magic touch upon the lid, And—what! Do rabbiis a growl? That bunny box, I now surmise, thing that comes into your 
a fairy. A quick command to come when bid, And do they thus severely scowl? Was really dog bread set to rise, head. Then cut the words 
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in strips from the paper. I'll show you how 
it goes very soon.” 

He fell to writing. Betty fell to writing 
too. Her list of words as they came into 
her head ran like this: a box of candy, a 
big white birthday cake, a block of ice 
cream, a bunch of pink roses, a box of 
handkerchiefs, a bottle of perfume, a story- 
book. Then she paused and thought. 

Uncle Jack looked up. “Write a lot of 
funny things,’ he suggested. “Put down 
such things as cabbage, lollypop, a donkey 
cart, a bunch of onions, a football, a string 
of sausages. Now go ahead!’’ 

Betty wrote those down and added the 
names of twenty more, thoughtfully chewing 
her pen once in a while. When they were all 
on the page she cut out the words in strips 
and laid them aside. 

Uncle Jack ended his sheet. “Turn the 
slips over so that the words don’t show,” 
he commanded. “Pick up one and read it 
when I come to a blank in the story and 
when I pause,’’ he said. ‘“This is the story 
game. It is named When Candles Trim the 
Cake. ‘Once upon a time there was a little 
girl named Binnie Wolsen. What she liked 
best of all in the world was—’” Here Uncle 
Jack paused and looked at Betty. 

Betty took up a slip and read it. “A string 
of glass beads,” she said and smiled. 

“Rxactly,” said Uncle Jack, grinning. 
“That’s how the ym works. Binnie is to 
read the story. Have her pass round the 
slips. And then each child in turn reads his 
slip. The story isn’t very long,” he said. 
“Tt will be fun and make everybody laugh. 
And I don’t think Binnie will have another 
present like it, do you?” 

Betty agreed. It really would be fun to 
take the game to the party. She picked up 
Uncle Jack’s a and read it. You can try 
the game yourself when you go to some one’s 
birthday party and want to carry a present 
that is “different.’’ All you will need to do is 
to make a list of nouns and cut them out in 
slips as Betty cut hers. Then copy the story, 
but use the name of the child whose birth- 
day it is. Here is Binnie’s story: 


Once upon a time there was a little girl named 
Binnie Wolsen. What she liked best of all in 
the world was 

Binnie was going to have a birthday. She 
had been thinking about if for a long time. She 
hoped that she would have ever so many pretty 
things, and what she wanted most was 
Besides that, she wanted _— 
— —_, and . Her mother said 
that she could have a party with her little 
friends and havea cake trimmed with 
—— and ——. For favors there would be —— for 
the boys and for the girls. As Binnie 
thought of it, it seemed as if that might be fun. 
The cake was to have pink candles, and the 
presents that the children brought were to be 
opened at the table. ; 

When the great day came, Binnie awoke in 
the morning, thinking of new things that she 
hoped the day would bring: . 
and . Then she thought o 
hoped that would be a present too. 

“Happy birthday!” cried everyone. She got 
up and ran down to breakfast. Mother gave 
her , and sister gave her , and brother 
gave her , and father gave her ! 
Binnie had never before had such a birthday. 

And the party! These are some of the pres- 
ents: ie —w =e aici — oe aaa ee 

The cake was lovely, and so was the ice 
cream; and everyone had a perfectly beautiful 
time. And this is all there is about Binnie 
Wolsen’s birthday, but I’m sure you will agree 
that it was most unusual. 


Betty laughed. “It will be fun!” she cried. 
“T shall run and get dressed now. I can 
hardly wait. No one has ever carried such a 
funny game for a birthday present. It will 
make all the children laugh.’ 

In ten minutes Betty was in her party 
dress and had gone! 


°¢ 
THE LITTLE BLACK CAT 


By Lillian Manker Allen 


“TM most grown up,” said the Littie Black 
Cat, stretching himself backward and 

“ forward and upward all at the same 
time. He felt very important indeed. 

“Why, so you are!” replied Mother Puss, 
looking at him thoughtfully for the first 
ime. 

“And I need a whole lot more to eat,” 
Suggested the Little Black Cat. 

“Why, so you do!” agreed Mother Puss, 
looking at him thoughtfully for the second 
ime. 

“I’m hungry this minute,” insisted the 
Little Black Cat. 
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THE COMPANION FO 
GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK ' 


By Margaret C. Lysaght 
My grandfather's clock 
In the days of my youth 
Had an unpleasant habit 
Of speaking the truth. 


“Tick, tock!” said grandfather's clock; 

“Jane has a tear in her very best frock! 
Tick, tock! Tick, tock! 

Jane is the naughtiest girl in the block; 
Tick, tock! Tick, tock!” 


No chance for escape 
From so watchful an eye; 
From its living-room place 
It was easy to spy. 





“Tick, tock!’’ said grandfather’s clock; 

“Jane has her hand in the gingerbread crock! 
Tick, tock! Tick, tock! 

Jane made a face at her grandfather’s clock; 
Tick, tock! Tick, tock!” 
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‘Suppose you go out and try to get 
something for yourself, since you are so 
grown-up,” wisely suggested Mother Puss. 
“There’s a rat that lives in a hole just 
beyond where you left the ball that you were 
playing with this morning, and round the 
corner from the rat’s hole lives a mouse 
family. Their doorway is a little round hole 
gnawed out between two boards, low down. 
Opposite the mouse home is a gnarly old 
tree where there lives a nice fat lizard. Now 
go out and see what you can find.” 

The Little Black Cat went proudly out. 
“The rat is big enough for two dinners,” 
he said. “I shall bring him back to share with 
my mother.” 

He found the rat hole without any trouble. 
The rat heard him coming and scampered 
back into the farthest corner. The Little 
Black Cat sat down and waited and waited 
and waited. 

Just as the rat had decided that no one was 
there and that he might as well come out and 
get himself some dinner from the chicken- 
feed box, the Little Black Cat stood up and 
stretched himself. 

“No use waiting here any longer,” he 
said to himself, ‘and anyhow, the mouse 
will make a tenderer meal.” 

He walked round the corner and sat down 
close by the mouse’s doorway, which he 
easily found from Mother Puss’s directions. 

Now Mother Mouse was just comin 
home to her family with a nice dry crust o' 
bread she had found in the yard. When she 
saw the Little Black Cat she darted under a 
stick of wood and kept still. 

The Little Black Cat waited and waited 
and waited. 

Just as Mother Mouse had decided she 
must get back to her hungry babies in 
spite of that sleepy little cat who was only a 
kitten anyway the Little Black Cat sat up 
and washed his sleepy face. 

“No use staying here any longer,” he said 
to himself. “I’m getting hungrier every 
minute. I’ll try the nice fat lizard.” 

It was only a little way to the scraggy old 
tree where the fat lizard lived. 

The Little Black Cat chose a nice sunny 
spot on a big gnarled root and sat down. 
Here he waited and waited and waited. 

The lizard peeped slyly up from under the 
side of the root. “I can’t wait much longer 
for my sun bath,’’ he said, “and anyway I 
can flatten myself down in the rough bark so 
that sleepy kitten couldn’t find me.” 

He had really made a start toward the 
roughest place on the scraggy root when the 
Little Black Cat suddenly stood up. 

“No use waiting here any longer,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘“I’ll go and tell Mother Puss I’ve 
just got to have something to eat.” 

Halfway to the house he met Mother Puss 
herself coming out to look for him. He told 
her his story. 

“Tf you hadn’t given up too soon, you 
would have saved time for yourself,” said 
Mother Puss. “I sat down by the rat’s hole 
just after you left, and it wasn’t two minutes 
before I had him. Come and have some nice 
rat-drumstick.” 

The Little Black Cat was so hungry by 
this time that the drumstick tasted almost 
as good as if he had got it for himself. When 
he had finished he said, “Someday I shall 
be a great deal wiser than I am now.” 

“Yes, I hope you will!” replied Mother 
Puss, and she looked at him thoughtfully 
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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 
subscriber’s telephone voice. Even in the remote places this 
army provides equipment and supplies. . Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 
spent in its permanent works. Yet its costs of operation are 
sfudiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 
in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not 
its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 
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Use a Spencerian 
and experience new 
writing sensations: 
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greater legibility. 
Seven hand -proc- 
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Spencerian Per- 
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write so well, out- 
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pens, and have 
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RADIO SETS 


AND STANDARD PARTS 


Given Away 


You may have your choice of 
practically any fine radio set made. Or, if 
you prefer to build your own set, you may 
select the best standard parts to be had 
without a penny’s cost to you. We will 
give you batteries, tubes, horns or loud 
speaker units for just a few of your spare 
hours acting as our representative. This 
wonderful offer is made by 


Popular Mechanics 
Magazine 


to secure increased circulation in 
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BEAUTY WALKS ALONE 
© @y Ellen Glines © 





Cheek by tender cheek. 


Pleasure by her band of slaves 
Everywhere is known. 
High on the mountain 
Beauty walks alone. 
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THE NEEDED TOUCH 


SCULPTOR who had allowed his little 
son to enter his study gave the boy some 
clay in order to keep him quiet and told 

him to see what he could make with it. Greatly 
delighted, the little fellow went to work, de- 
termined to model a figure as good as that upon 
which his father was engaged. For some time 
he toiled industriously, but finally, disheartened 
and almost im tears, he brought his crude work 
to his father and asked him for his help. Then 
while the boy looked on in wonder he saw his 
imperfect work under his father’s skillful fin- 
gers gradually take shape and beauty. It had 
needed the master’s touch to make it complete. 

How many times a little scene of that sort 
is enacted in the lives and experiences of all of 
us! God gives us material, tools and a workshop 
admirably adapted to the purpose of shaping 
human life and character. With eager ambition 
and enthusiasm we set to work; we are sure we 
can make anything out of our lives we want to 
make. We draw upon alt the material resources 
at our command—education, experience, talent, 
power. In the eyes of the world we often attain 
a fair measure of success; yet even while the 
world applauds we realize that we are falling 
short of our ideal; in the midst of our wealth, 
our fame or our business success we know there 
is something lacking. Though we do not always 
realize it ourselves, the thing lacking is the 
Master’s touch. 

For what after all is wealth, however great, 
that is not ,2ccompanied with sympathy and 
compassion? What is power uncontrolled by 
any sense of justice or merey? What is beauty of 
face but a hollow, artificial thing if it does not 
reflect the inward beauty of character and soul? 
Without the Master’s touch we may have all 
wealth, power and good looks and much more 
besides, but our lives will never be full-rounded, 
symmetrical, complete; our wealth will 
marred by avarice, our strength by cruelty, and 
our beauty by vanity and pride. 
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FATHER’S HOME TOWN 


'ATHER had received a letter, and all the 

family were interested. ‘‘From an old 

friend I grew up with,” he explained in his 
soft, gentle voice. ‘‘His name is Thorne—Pliny 
Thorne. He sent me some views of my old home 
town; he lives there yet.”” He passed the pic- 
tures round the table. 

“There is the old building where I used to 
attend church and Sunday sehool. Once I mem- 
orized five hundred verses from the book of 
John im a contest. I won the prize too, a little 
Testament. Miss Beulah Clark was the teacher. 
This is a picture of the park where we used to 
pienic in summer and snowball one another in 
winter. And Main Street—I'm so glad he sent a 
picture of that. There’s old Elias Burton’s drug- 
store, and the bakery and Sim Watkins's eloth- 
ing store; and there’s Miss Mehitable Granger’s 
iee-eream parlor and the hotel. And the court- 
house! F want each of you to look at that elm 
tree in the yard; it was only a sapling when I 
was a boy, and just look at it now!” 

Father had forgotten his coffee. His eyes 
glowed. ‘ ‘Tt’ 3 been forty years since I’ve been 
back there,”’ he said slowly. ‘Forty years!’ 

Just then mother ealled attention to the 
bacon and eggs that were getting cold, and 
breakfast continued. 

As Lawrence and Paul were starting off for 
their respective offices Lawrence said to his 
brother: “It seems a shame that for forty 
years father hasn’t been able to get back to his 
old home town! I’ve been thinking, Paul, 
father hasn't had his vacation yet; he gets it 
next week. We’ve both got jobs, and it’s 
all owing to him and the way he’s worked for 
us. What do you say to sending him back there 
for a visit? If anyone ever deserved it, he does!” 

Paul nodded gravely. “TI feel the same way,’ 
he replied. “We can’t do enough for father. Tu 
gladly pay half his expenses for the trip.” 

“Good!” said Lawrence. 

A week later a thin, stoop-shouldered little 
man with glasses was down at the station, ac- 
eompanied by his two stalwart sons. Lawrence 
carried his father’s suitease; Paul had his over- 
eoat and a package. 

- “Your train starts In two minutes, father,” 
said Lawrence. 

Father nodded. ‘Only two minutes? I really 
can’t believe I'm goimg.”’ He hesitated. ‘‘It’s 
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nicest thing ots ome happened to me. 
thank y 


LET WHO WILL EXPLAIN IT! 


E stories that travelers returned from 
India tell about the extraordinary feats of 
the Hindoo jugglers are almost beyond 

belief. Certainly they are beyond explanation. 
For example, M. Robert € Chauvelot in Mysteri- 
ous I oe that he itnessed 


ormance 
From  gostakin bottle the jugzier draws a 


over by 
longer anything but a bloody rag. 
almost in shreds, the snake twists lamentably 
about on the ground. 

Thereupon the fakir seizes it between his 
first finger and thumb and extends it on its 
back. Then he murmurs some strange words 
and _—. his thumbnail gently strokes the 
white scales of the belly several times. The 
caress is nothing but the lightest touch; it is 
not even a massage. 

But behold, little by little the creature comes 
to life again, contracts and distends itself, 
twists about and finally with a violent blow of 
its tail restores itself to its original and normal 
position. It is the return of life, complete and 
whole; the crawling, the twisting, the darting of 
a fierce tongue—eve' ing has come back as 
if by enchantment. The fat and flabby body has 
swelled up again as if some new sap had sud- 
denly revivified it. It is certainly the same 
adder; I recognize it by its still bleeding 
— *t who will explain it. I have seen 
this! 
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MR. PEASLEE’S TWO PROMISES 


ALWAYS used to s’pose I was a decent 
kind of citizen,” Caleb Peaslee observed to 
on Hyne. “That is to say, I tried to 
live square and pay my lend a hand 
to’rds the welfare of the town and the folks in 
it, all and ay thers the sayin’ goes. But my 
wife ims difi’rent; she says I have to be 
thorned into good works, such few as I do, and 
even then I a grudgin’ spirit. I didn’t 
realize it at all, not a mite,” he added uncom- 
fortably, “and I’ve got to own it come on me 
with a little j jar to hear she thought as she says 
she does.” 
‘“‘What’s Mis’ Peaslee been pesterin’ you 
about now?” the deacon asked in a voice of 


sympathy. : ’ 

“Not to say pesterin’,’’ Caleb replied, ‘‘but 
she’s had it in her mind for a week or so back to 
send old Mis’ Shedd a 
things out of our attic—a couple 

irts and a roll of flannel a 
some other odds and ends that 
my wife knew she’d never make 
any use of Mis’ 
Shedd could and glad of the 
chance. She made a bundle of ’em 
a week or ten days ago and left it 
out on the grain chest in the barn, 
where I’d be sure to see it and 
take it along when I was comin’ 
into the village some day. 

“It wa’n’t the heft of the 
bundle,” Caleb explained; “I 
could lug it handy enough with 
one hand; it was jest the habita 
man gits into of puttin’ off a 
thing that’s out of the everyday 
run, especially when it ain’t 
goin’ to gain him anything. I 
wanted the old — to have the 
truck fast enough, but I s’pose 
deep down in my mind I had the 
feelin’ that, if she was gittin’ it 
for nothin’, she might as least 
come after it. 

“This mornin’ when I wasmak- 
in’ ready to come down here there come an awful 
squallin’ from the hens, and we both run out, 
thinkin’ a hawk wasafter ’em mebhe; but if there 
was, he’d got away before we got out there. How- 
ever, there seemed to be most noise in the barn 
and round the door; so we both went in and 
give a look, and right there on the grain chest 
was that bundle she’d made up more’n a week 
ago! When she saw that she blazed right out. 

“*E tried to put it off, kind of, and mebbe I 
hinted it was the old lady’s part to come after 
the things. Anyway she let out so about grudgin’ 
to do a neighborly turn it kind of j me; 
so I took the bundle with no more words and 
put off with it. 

“T didn’t realize how bad off the old lady 
was till I got to her place and saw the shape 
she’s in,’’ Caleb said. ‘‘It must have been two 
a or more since I'd sot aes on her before, 

you've seen her lately you wouldn’ t 

credit how bad she’s crippled in her j'ints; it 

almost made me groan to see her tryin’ to ‘git 

round, helpin’ herself with a chair or the table 

or whatever come nigh for her to put a hand 
on to stiddy herself for a step. 

“But,” continued Caleb, turning a shamed 


eye upon the deacon, “do you eal’late that old 
lady was whinin’ and ¢ *mplainin’ over her ails 
and aches? Because she wa’n’t! Not a single 
whimper did I hear out of her; she was as cheer- 
ful as a bluejay. She hob bled round with me 
and showed me her woodpile and told me how 
she’d gethered the heft of it herself. She showed 
me how she banked her house last fall, luggin’ 

the sawdust in two water pails; and her yard’s 

picked up clean, a good sight ‘cleaner’n yours 
or mine, Hyne, and we’re hearty men with good 
hands and arms. And then she told me some- 
thin’ that made me real ashamed. 

“Seems there’s a family down below her 
place a of a mile—some shif’less folks 
from the city that couldn’t make a livin’ there 
and come to the country, figgerin’ that even 
fools knew ’nough to a livin’ farmin’—a 
man and his wife and a couple of young ones 
seven or eight years old. And in some way the 
man’s took sick and been that way for three 
weeks or so; and what does old Mis’ Shedd do 
but hobble down there every day to do the 
housework and chore round to give the woman 
a chance to git a little sleep. 

“When she tole me that, Lysander,” Caleb 
asserted soberly, “I didn’t only redden up in 
my or I reckon I must have blushed i in my 
soul, f so be I’ve got one. Thinkin’ * how I’d 
held hook till I had to be fairly jawed by my 
wife into doin’ a decent, ordinary errand for 
a@ woman that was doin’ what Mis’ Shedd 
was doin’ shamed me so I hadn’t a word to say. 

“But on the way home, Hyne,” ib con- 
cluded, ‘‘I made a couple of promises to myself 
that I’m goin’ to keep. One was not to put off 
doin’ errands my wife wants done, and the 
other was to to have a cheerful spirit 
- ‘geod for others. The fust promise my wife’ll 

dey keep; , ew the second one I’ve got to 
on myself for 
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DESCENDANTS OF A FAMOUS TREE 
E Treaty Elm, under which William 
Penn made his famous treaty with the 
Indians, was of great size even in that 
distant day. In the years that followed, says a 
corre t, it grew and was well cared for, 
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The site of the famous 
tree in Penn Treaty 
Park, Philadelphia 


but in 1810 a storm ruined it. The place where 
the elm stood is marked by a stone memorial. 

A large elm grown from a scion of the original 
Treaty Tree is standing near Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and on the grounds of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia is an- 
other descendant of the Treaty Tree. It was 
planted in 1841 and was grown as a cutting 
from one of the scions. Now it has a cireumfer- 
ence of more than eleven feet near the base. 

Probably the youngest descendant of the 
Treaty Elm is the graceful tree that stands on 
the grounds of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It was planted in its present position in 1909 
and is a scion of the Wilkes-Barre tree. Not far 
from the young tree grows a youthful descend- 
ant of the , Charter Oak. 
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DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


LITTLE thing like falling down a chim- 
A ney couldn’t discourage a dog like Trip! 
He knew what he wanted, and he was 
bound to get it. A correspondent writes to us 
thus in celebration of Trip’s unusual exploit: 


Above is a scion of the Treaty Elm on 
the grounds of the Pennsyloania Hospital 


To the right is a young descendant owned 
by the University of Pennsylvania 





February 14, 1924 


We were living in a double log house almost 
surrounded with forest, and to protect our 
poultry against wild animals we kept a small 
eream-colo dog nai though 
he was small, he could easily handle ‘the largest 
coon in the w 

One night a great uproar among the chickens 
roused us; then Trip began to add his bit to the 
commotion by barking fiercely. As soon as 
father and I could dress and get pond torch ready 
—we no lanterns in those days—we went 
out to eee. Trip was running round and 
round the house and looking up at the roof, but 
all we could see was a lump on top of our 'bed- 
room chimney, which father decided was only 
a loose — We went to the henhouse about 
twenty — away, — there we found a 
chicken bitten through the head. Then we re- 
turned to the house, and, taking Trip in his 
arms, father pate pany + a ladder that against 
the porch and ut him on the roof. 

The a m: oh a bee line for the lump on top 

and then we saw that it was a 
mink. But ja just as the dog was about to grab the 
mink he ted over inside the chimney, and 
down he went. Not knowing that the chimney 
was hollow, Trip leaped on top of it, and down 
he went close behind the mink. Fortunately the 
psn apelin tseng and had no fire. The _ 
came unhurt through the fireplace into the 
bedroom, and Trip was right after his quarry. 

Mother and two of the children were in bed 
in that room, and they awoke with a start. In 
the inky darkness chairs were upsetting, dishes 
were falling to the floor, and the dog was bark- 
ing, furiously. 

“Come in here quick!” cet mother. 
We entered on the run, I with the torch and 


and mother was standing in 
the bed bok ding both my little brothers on her 
shoulders to keep them from being bitten. 

Trip had t the mink under her bed and 
was shaking him violently. In a few moments 
he came out holding the mink in his 

mouth. The dog no longer was a beautiful cream 
pr he was black! 

It took me three hours of hard scrubbing the 
next day to = geen and unfortunately I 
used some , Sat was 80 
strong it yes ate the alin him. But Trip 
didn’t seem to mind; he had killed his mink 
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A SISTER’S LITTLE PLOT 


N the days of our thrifty foremothers, with 
their half dozen or dozen daughters to pro- 
vide for, each girl expected her wedding and 

its attendant festivities, as simple or elaborate 
as the family could afford, to be entirely her 
own. ble weddings, by no means uncommon 
nowadays, were then almost unknown. But one 
New England family cherished the tradition of 
a double wedding, the result of a lovers’ con- 
spiracy aA which an elder sister, betrothed 
happily with her mother’s consent, 
ag able to preserve the happiness of 
a —= a 5 whose choice the 
mot! 


The girls pn the ‘only children of 
a widow who was fairly well-to-do, 
sharp, calculatingand ambitious that 
her two pretty daughters should 
make good matches in the worldly 
sense. The elder at the age of twenty 
was courted by a yrosperous young 
farmer, the most eligible bachelor in 
“the neighborhood ‘She readily ac- 
cepted him, though not for his pos- 
sessions. At the same time a fine 
young fellow, who was then only the 
mate of a small trading schooner, 
wooed the younger sister and won 
her heart; but as soon as the mother 
realized that the love affair was 
going on she interfered and forbade 
the lovers to have anything more to 
do with each other. ther. The gitl, @ sweet 
and gentle creature, dutifully sub- 
mitted to the decree, but went about 
pale, tearful and visibly pining. 
The elder sister then took matters 
into her own hands. Without telling 
the younger, she sum: two 
young men, who were close friends, 
and suggested a plan, to which they 


gladly consented. 

She began the next day to show herself ex- 
acting and discontented about the clothes and 
household linen that were being provided for 
her wedding; she pointed out to her mother 
that her future husband’s relatives were 
wealthy, were likely to be critical and rouse his 
dissatisfaction, and that it behooved her for the 
sake of the family pride to go to him well 
dowered. The widow was inclined to think her 
foolish, but a half hint or a raised eyebrow upon 
the part of the prospective bridegroom when 
casual mention was made of the contemplated 
provision of this or that soon changed her 
opinion. She hated to part with more money; 
but she was even es than she was close, 
and in the end with groans and complainings 
she complied with each new demand. 

Only on the very eve of the wedding did the 
elever bride impart her plan to her sister, who 
was terrified but delighted. Then together the 
two went to their mother and urged her consent 
to a double wedding on the morrow; the elder 
frankly admitted the plot, but explained that 
her betrothed did not care a whit what she 

brought him or did not brmg him and would be 
much better pleased to have his friend's suit 
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“Samuel Good- 
rich Proctor is the 
fifth Mellin’s Food 
baby in this 
household.” 

Geo. S. Proctor, 
New Hampton, . 
N. H. 


Mellins 
Food 


Thousands of 
mothers have found 
that the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Mod- 
ification satisfactorily 
solved their infant 


feeding problems. 


Write 
F 
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for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


“We have two 
babies, both raised 
on Mellin’s Food. 
I am sending 
picture of Kirby, 
the aa” 9g one.” 


rs. 
Ralph Alexander, 
Temple, Texas. 
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; infection 
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There is no warning sign of 
the unseen danger that follows 
the playful bite or scratch of a 
pet, the slip of a tool or other. 
injury that results in a break of 
the skin. 


Play safe against this unseen 
danger! Make the prompt use ot 
a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. a 
fixed habit. Itat onceallays pain, 
and is cleansing, soothing and 
healing. 


i _ Make sure that this depend- 
|. able first aid is always in the 
| medicine cabinet, ready to com- 
bat the threat of infection. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal triat bottle, 10c. postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


cleansing, soothing 559 
healing 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


successful than to receive an extra supply of 
unnecessary worldly goods with his wife. And 
then—and that was the point which finally 
carried the day—by simply dividing what was 
already prepared there were linen enough and 
clothes enough to marry off a second bride 
without having to spend a cent! 

The next day two demure brides, modestly 
but sufficiently provided, were married to two 
triumphant bridegrooms—the first double 
wedding that had ever taken place in the 
village. 
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“GHOSTS WHAT AIN’T”’’ 


HERE is one thing sure, declares Mr. 
Ellis Parker Butler in Ghosts What Ain’t, 
you won’t get what you want unless you 
go after it. And there is another sure thing: if 
you go after a thing and don’t get it, you are 
likely to get some other thing that is worth as 
much or more. Columbus went after India and 
did not get it. But he got America. 
Mrs. Jenny O’Jones is afraid to invite her 
friends to dinner lest they notice that the butter 
knives are plated. For years she has wanted to 





give a dinner, but at night she dreams of plated 
butter knives, a ton of them, sitting on her 


| chest. She frets and sours, and when her time 
| comes to die she can’t even die with any pleas- 


ure, because she thinks that now at last every 
one will find out that her butter knives are not 


| solid. 


On the other hand Mrs. Susie O’Smith has 
no butter knives at all, but she doesn’t let a 
“ghost what ain’t’”’ worry her. “I’m going to 
give a dinner,” she says, “‘butter spreaders ‘or 
no butter spreaders!” 

The result is that every one has a joyous 
time, and the guests think butter knives must 
be out of date and not used in London or on 
Fifth Avenue, and Mrs. Susie O’Smith becomes 
the social queen and can serve the tomatoes in 
the coal scuttle if she likes! 

There was a man named Cale J. Jiggers of 
| East Penrod, Indiana, who worked eighteen 
years without an increase of salary. Every year 


| he said to himself, ‘I ought to have a raise; I’ve 


earned a raise; the boss can afford me a raise.” 
Then his ‘‘ghost what ain’t’’ loomed up and 
whispered, ‘‘But he might refuse you!”’ And 





poor old Jiggers worked eighteen more years 


|and got to be round-shouldered and unhappy 


and unpleasant; and just before he was fired 
and sent to the poor farm the boss said to him: 
“Cale, I’m sorry you have been such a fail- 
ure. Eighteen years ago I did think of making 
| you manager, but you always seemed so con- 
| founded meek and timid that I gave the job to 
| Hen Hawkins. When Hen wanted anything he 
| asked for it. He was a blamed nuisance to me 
| that way, and I made him half partner to hush 
him up.” 
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| THE EARLY RISER; THERE HE 
| SLEEPS 


| EN a little book entitled Harvard Memories 
| | the former president of the university, Dr. 

Charles W. Eliot, tells some very entertain- 
ing stories of the days when the college was 
smaller and ‘‘snugger” than it is now. One 
anecdote deals with Josiah Quincy, who was 
once president of the college, and with Prof. 
Joseph Story. 

President Quincy liked to get up early and 
go to work. Professor Story did not. One bright 
day the president attended a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Story and took a chair on the platform 
behind him. After a time the professor noticed 
that his usually attentive class were tittering. 
Glancing behind, he saw the president fast 
asleep. Without any change of voice or manner 
he remarked: i 

“Gentlemen, you see before you an illustra- 
tion of the deplorable consequences of early 


rising.” 
ee 
THE BOY HARDING’S GANDER 
| [' George Washington had fibbed about the 





cherry tree, he would certainly have wholly 
deserved what he half deserved and didn’t 
| get for cutting it down. He would have been a 
| very bad little boy indeed; nevertheless, he 
| might have become in time, with due al- 
| lowance for growth in years, wisdom and grace, 

the same great and good G. W. whom we all 
| revere as the Father of his Country. A large and 
encouraging number of bad little boys, for- 
tunately for the world, grow up to be good men, 
if few of them become great Presidents. 

It would scarcely be just and certainly would 
be uncharitable to condemn the late President 
Harding’s juvenile past as that of a bad boy. 
He was not bad. He was oftener good. He was 
usually truthful. Yet he once confessed that 
he had had a chance to emulate George Wash- 
ington and failed to take it. 

“When I was a boy about eight years old,” 
he said, ‘it was my fortune every summer to go 
to the home of my grandfather on the farm. 
One of my chores was to bring in the cows at 
milking time, and one evening I got my orders 
to go for the cows and was unwillingly comply- 
ing. But as I skipped along boylike I picked up 
a stone that we called a ‘sailer,’—a thin stone, 
you will remember, that you throw, and it sails 
in the air,—and I let it go without any re- 
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sponsibility or design at a flock of greese. And 
by some misfortune of fate the sharp edge of 
the stone struck a fine big gander right on the 
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side of the head, and he whirled half a dozen 
times and fell dead. 

“In my excess of sorrow that I had killed the 
gander and my sense of injury to my grand- 
father I rushed after the cows without speaking 
a word of explanation And when I came buck I 
found my grandmother plucking the gander to 
save the feathers, and grandfather was orating. 
He had examined the dead bird and had con- 
cluded that it had been killed by a very ill- 
behaved turkey gobbler; and he had reasoned 
out that the gobbler had struck him in the side 
of the head and had killed him, and thereupon 
decreed that the gobbler should die. 

*“‘And there I stood, a boyish culprit and liar 
through omission, saying nothing in the 
gobbler’s defense; and he went to the block and 
I helped to eat him, and a more innocent 
gobbler had never lived and died.” 

That is surely a shocking confession; but a 
fault sincerely repented sometimes even 
strengthens virtue and broadens it with under- 
standing. It is not wholly astonishing that the 
slayer of that gander and President of these 
United States was able to add: “It may seem 
strange, but that incident has recurred to me a 
thousand times in my life and is ever impelling 
fair statement.” 
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LAMB’S GENTLE WAY WITH 
NEW BOOKS 


HARLES LAMB was fond of old books, 
but cared less than nothing for new ones. 


Mr. Harry B. Smith, writing in Scrib- | 
ner’s Magazine, tells us the incredible way in | 


which Lamb treated the new books that came 
into his hands. 

In none of the letters or biographies, says 
Mr. Smith, have I found evidence that Lamb 
ever bought a new book. His literary interests 
were of no profit to publishers; the battered 
veterans on his shelves welcomed no dapper 
young recruits. But he received numerous 
presentation copies from authors, and such 
volumes, too modern to please his fancy, he was 
wont to throw over the wall into his neighbor 
Westwood’s garden. In that manner was formed 
the library of the younger Thomas Westwood, 
then a boy thirteen years old. ““A Leigh Hunt,” 
he wrote forty years afterward, ‘‘would come 
skimming to my feet through the branches of 
the apple trees; or a Bernard Barton would be 
rolled downstairs after me from the library door. 
Marcian Colonna I remember finding on my 
window sill, damp with the night’s fog; and the 


Plea of the Midsummer Fairies I picked out of | 


the strawberry bed.” I possess one of those out- 
cast volumes, absolutely identified by West- 


wood’s bookplate and Hunt’s inscription to | 


Lamb. The covers are damp-stained, and, like 
the lost heiress of old drema, it is identified by 
a strawberry mark. 

In 1830 there lived at their father’s rectory, 
Somersby, in Lincolnshire, three brothers, 
young men who wrote poetry and who had 
published a small volume, Poems by Two 
Brothers. The contributions of one of the three 
were considered negligible. A year after that 
first effort one of the brothers published a 
volume of his own that the critics found rather 
puerile and insipid. The young man, Mr. 
Tennyson, or perhaps his publisher Moxon, 
sent a copy of his Poems Chiefly Lyrical to 
Lamb, who before wafting it over the wall to 
Westwood submitted the little book to unusual 
humiliation. 

_ Apparently the only value that he discovered 
in Tennyson’s volume was that it answered 
Sheridan’s description: ‘A small rivulet of 
text running through a wide meadow of mar- 
gin.’’ Lamb used those extensive margins for 
memoranda, tore out the pages and pasted 
them in his scrapbook and then, we may im- 
agine, tossed the wrecked remnant of the 
future laureate’s first book over the garden 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
SCORES 


criticised the biscuits that his bride 

served him for breakfast. As usual they 
were “nothing like those mother used to make.” 
The young lady planned her campaign, and the 
next morning she set before him a plate of hot 
biscuits alleged to be made as mother used to 
make hers. 

“‘Now you’ve got it,” he exclaimed delight- 
edly as he sampled the new lot. ‘These are 
exactly like mother used to make! How did 
you happen to hit upon the receipt?” 

“It’s no great secret,” his wife said with 
a smile. “I put in oleo instead of butter, used 
cold storage eggs, dropped a bit of alum in the 
flour and adulterated the milk. Remember, 
sweetheart, your mother lived before there 
were any pure-food laws.” 
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A WARLIKE COLLEGE YELL 


A YOUNG husband, says the Argonaut, 


ERE is a _ suggestion from Harper’s 
Magazine that may be helpful to har- 
assed undergraduates who are trying to 

compose a new “yell” that shall be at once 
inspiring and unintelligible: 

“We've got a dandy college yell now.” 

“What is it?” 

“We give four Russian battleships, a siss- 
boom-ah and then two Chinese generals.” 








A real 


Stevens rifle 
for only $4.50 


Here’s a real honest-to-goodness 
rifle—at a price that makes you 
want to cheer— 

That’s the new Stevens Junior. 

Made like all the rest of the 
Stevens line. The same accurate 
barrel—made the same way as the 
old Favorite and Visible Loading 

* —for straight shooting and long, 
hard service. 

The barrel, for instance, is rifled ~ 
to less than a thousandth of an inch. 
That means downright accuracy! 

Just think of it—a rifle like this 
for orfly $4.50. 

And in Stevens rifles strength is 
their middle name. They simply 
stand all sorts of hard wear. We had 
a letter from an old man the other 
day—said he’d been shooting the 
same old Favorite for 25 years and 
it outshoots anything he knows of 
right today. 

Whether it’s the new Stevens 
Junior, the old Favorite or the fast 
working little Visible Loading re- 
peater, you can always bankon a 
Stevens for bagging game or for 
knocking over pests. 

Look over the Stevens line 
at your dealer’s or write us 
direct for interesting 
catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Dept. 539 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by the 
Savage Arms Corporation 
























No. 11 Stevens 
Junior, 20 inch bar- 
rel, round—blued 
finish — military 
stock—knife blade 
front sight—open 
rear sight. Shoots 
C.B. Caps .22 short, 
long or long rifle. 
Weight — 234 Ibs. 
Price, $4.50. 
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wash. 
Today the situation is reversed. 
What were once cotton gar- 
ments now are silk or wool— 
filmy crépe de chine, cobwebby 
chiffon, silk blouses so delicate 


Not one of these delicate 
things should ever be subjected 
to the cruelties of the ‘family 
wash.” So you have a different 
washing problem today, and you 
therefore need different soap and 
different methods. 

In recommending gentle laun- 
dering by squeezing luke-warm 
Ivory Suds through your delicate 


who have found this method to 
be the finest kind of safety in- 
surance. 

For Ivory Suds use either Ivory 














cake soap, or Ivory Flakes, which 








Your. new 
laundry problem 


HOW TO MEET IT: 


everything you wore could 
go safely into the family 


A FEW years ago nearly | is Ivory Soap flaked for you and 


that they can almost be drawn ewer washed by old- 
through a finger-ring, fluffy wool ashioned methods. 
sweaters. PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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modern garments, we are support- ate 
ed not only by hundreds of ex- \ 
periments of our own with prac- S46)~ 
tically every known kind of so 
material, but by the experiences | 0 
of literally millions of women i } al 
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ready for instant use. Ivory in 
either form is economy, not ex- 
travagance. Ivory—so gentle and 
mild—is as harmless to colors 
and fabrics as is pure water alone. 
Silk and woolen garments, 
washed by the Ivozy method, 
actually last /onger than cotton 
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A conclusive test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
gentle enough to be used 
‘or delicate garments. 
Simply ask yourself 
this question: 


“Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes, your an- 
swer is instantly “Yes,” 
because you know that 
for forty-five years wo- 
men have protected love- 
ly complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 
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Important washing 
points 


very 


—— for very soiled and 
ulky things, you need 


only a small amount of 
Ivory Flakes —just whip up 
the rich Ivory Suds from a 
teaspoonful of Flakes dis- 
solved in about two gallons 


* * 


minutes. 
* * 


package. 


* * 


body material. 


Let us send you a 
Free sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to send you 
a generous sample of Ivory Flakes with- 
out charge, and our beautifully illustrated 


booklet, ““The Care of Lovely Garme 
a veritable encyclopaedia of launc 
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of water (see directions on 
package). Then dip the 
garment, squeeze the suds 
through and through it— 
don’t rub hard, don’t wring. 


In washing silk or wool, 
the entire operation should 
not take more than five 


For setting colors, see di- 
rections on the Ivory Flakes 


The best way to dry deli- 
cate garments is to spread 
them on a bath-towel in a 
dark place, making sure that 
embroidered portions, if 
any, are kept clear of the 
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